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Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, Ww 
Who Succeeds Hon. Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of the Treasury. yw 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Western Yankee” is the term an lowa 
paper applies to Hon. Leslie Mortier 
Shaw, successor to Hon. Lyman J. Gage as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the lowa paper 
goes on to intimate that the Western variety is 
about the best kind of Yankee. However that 
may be, the fact remains that Mr. Shaw was 
born in Morristown, Vermont, fifty-three years 
ago, and was brought up on one of those rocky 
farms where New Englanders learn to be indus- 
trious. When he was twenty-one years old he 
went to Iowa and applied the lesson. He made 
his way through Cornell College and the Iowa 
College of Law by pedling nursery stock, selling 
books and working as a farm-hand, and at the 
age of twenty-eight began the practice of law at 
Denison, the town in which he has since resided. 
Previous to 1896 Mr. Shaw had held no office 
but that of school director, and had led the quiet 
life of a prosperous and studious lawyer and 
banker. It is said that a speech by Mr. Bryan 
in that year roused him to express his convictions 
on the “sound money” side of the financial 
question, and in the Iowa campaign of 1896 he 
came to the front as a logical and eloquent orator. 
In the following year he was elected Governor 
of Iowa, and in 1899 he was reelected by the 
largest majority ever given a governor in that 
State, up to that time. He was mentioned in 
1900 for the vice-presidency, and capable students 
of events have named him as a man of presidential 
caliber. 

The cover-page portrait reproduces the latest 
photograph of the new Secretary. It should be 
added, perhaps, that he has enjoyed the unusual 
honor of being elected a lay delegate to four 
general conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and that there are three children in his 
family, daughters aged twenty-one and sixteen, 
and a boy eighteen years old. 

A fire near West Auburn, Maine, de- 
stroyed not only the home of a poor family, 
but everything else they possessed, and drove 
them into the world destitute. The fact was 
published. Within two hours afterward gifts of 
money, furniture, clothing, provisions, began to 
come to them, until in the end they found them- 
selves supplied with everything they needed, 
even to a new house. Cynics say that this is 
a selfish and a heartless world. The West 
Auburn people know better. 
ll good things originate in New England—of 
course. 
fresh proof of that fact on and about February 
id4th. Valentines are made in Worcester. On 
January 4th the manufacturers filled and shipped 
a single Western order for a million—sixteen tons 
of valentines, two car-loads. An order of that 
size is exceptional, but it need not cause any 
apprehension hereabout. Bearing in mind the 
reasonable expectations of young people in New 
England, the manufacturers hasten to add that 
there will be no local shortage. 
(Pr hundred years ago this winter Daniel 
Webster mounted his horse at Salisbury, | on, 
New Hampshire, and rode him through the 
snow almost a hundred miles to Fryeburg, Maine, | f 
where the young man began teaching in the 
academy. A “preliminary celebration” of this 
anniversary was held at the academy on New- 
year’s day, and a more elaborate one is planned | a 
for Old Home Week next summer. Not to dispute 
the preeminent claim of New Hampshire, it is 
natural and proper thus to suggest that the 
godlike Daniel belonged to more than one State. 
There was Webster enough for all. 
he “girl farmers” of Heath, Massachusetts,— 
that was what Franklin County people called 
them,—have dissolved partnership, although not 
because their undertaking failed. These girls, 


sisters, carried on a farm for years after the | 
They got together a fine 


death of their father. 
herd of milch cows and established a reputation 
for their butter, utilized a ‘‘sugar-bush” and sold 
large quantities of syrup, hired men to do the 
heavy work around the place, superintended 
them judiciously, and made their labor profitable. 
Probably other women could do these things. 
The wonder is that so few of them try. 

here is a “pickle prize contest” on in Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts, in the congenial neigh- 
borhood of a public school with seven hundred 
pupils. The purchase of a pickle, price one cent, 
entitles one to guess on the number of beans in 
a glass jar, the best guesser to get a prize. 
Another prize, it is indicated, will go to the boy 
or girl who proves to be the “greatest pickle- 
eater” in the school, that proud distinction 
doubtless to be won by purchasing more pickles 
than anybody else does. ‘These prizes complicate 
the situation and make it desperate and danger- 
ous. If there were none, the natural yearnings of 
youth might be relied on to empty the merchant’s 
pickle-barrel and fill his patrons with cucumbers 
and colic. Therefore the parents also should 
offer prizes at this juncture. The boy or girl 


Western lasses and lads will have | 











who stifles the natural yearnings aforesaid while 
the contest is in progress deserves to win a gold 
medal, at least. 


AC of women connected with a church in 

Worcester gave a “C supper” not long ago, 
the feature of which was that the name of each 
article on the menu began with the letter C. Thus 
there were codfish croquettes and cabbage, cake 
and cheese and coffee, not to mention the dragged- 
in delicacies, so to speak, such as cold tongue 
masquerading as “corned calves’ clappers.” 
There may be here a hint for entertainment- 
givers elsewhere. Setting aside as comparatively 
hopeless the letters X and Z, enough remain to 
name a supper every month for two years. Yet 
on second thought it might be well in commu- 
nities addicted to slang to dodge the tenth letter 
ofthe alphabet also. 





A FIFTY- THOUSAND- DOLLAR | 
FLOGGING. | 


pel and then a bad boy at school has been | 

transformed into an obedient and studious | 
pupil by a judicious application of the “oil of 
birch.” A curious story of a flogging which had 
important consequences is that told of a poor 
English naturalist, who was made a millionaire 
by a single whipping. The story also illustrates | 
the way Great Britain responds to the cry, “I 
am an English citizen.” 


Mago has had a career as romantic as that 
of Monte Cristo. Mago is now a rich man. 
Twenty years ago he was a poor English collector 
of insects in | eens and the British vice- 
consul at San José. 

Ri... day Commandante Gonzalez ordered Mago 

before him. Mago sent word that he 
pot come in a short time. This incensed the 
commandante and he sent a file of soldiers after 
Mago, and — the insect-collector ap) 
ordered ‘oe -five lashes to be laid upon his 
bare back. m it was finished, Gonzalez 
shouted : 


“Give — twenty-five more for luck !” 
When Mago recovered he made 
complaint to the British government. 1 he result 
was that Guatemala was ordered to punish 
Gonzalez, and to pay Mago five hundred dollars 
(one hundred pounds) for every lash he had 
received. In default of this, English cruisers 

would shell San José and other coast cities. 
———_ _punished bene but tried hard 
evade paying fifty thousand dollars to Mago. 
The British, however, were inexorable, -_ ~ 
poor collector was made a rich man in one da; 
Mago became one of the largest coffee- lante 
in po tea, and also secured the contract for 
building docks in the ports. He also owns 
valuable mines and tracts of timber. His fortune 
is estimated at one million pounds, all due to one 
hundred lashes on his back. 


a formal 
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SEMINOLE FIRE. 


e author of “Across the Everglades” says 
that the Seminole has his own peculiar way 
of making a fire, and thus describes it: 


His aim, like that of all Indians wo a te 
amount of cooking with the least 
expenditure of wood, prepared with the fewest 
number of cuts. 
Althoi the fire is small, it hoy et ge 
hearth of about sixteen feet in diameter. 
wood is cut in six- or eight-feet lengths, ao 
placed radially like the spokes of a huge cart- 
whee. A few light twigs start the fire at the 


An Indian is constantly moving around the 
rim of this wheel, and pushing the spokes toward 
the central point an inch or two at atime. This 
keeps the ends of the sticks always in the fire, 

yet makes no larger fire than can be utilized. 

om | pot is hung from a couple of uprights, or a 

Lape Cg pan is used in the hand. The onl y thing 
for ch they seem to use a frying-pan is for 
parching their coffee or the making of a kind of 
pancake. Their great dependence is “sofkee,” 
which is made in the and served out with 

carved wooden spoon, which is their one 


large 
pw of table or, rather, pot ware. All eat | 


from the same dish. 
® & 


LOBSTERS WHICH HAVE NAMES. 


es, sir,”’ said a Philadelphia fish dealer to a 

writer for the Times, “nearly every lobster 

has a name on him—his own name, I suppose.” 

Then he proceeded to show the newspaper man 
what he meant. 


He took a live lobster from a heap on the 


marble slab. 
“This one’s name is Joe,” he said, a 3 he 
“Now 


had inspected one of the lobster’s legs. 
you can find it for yourself.” 

The customer took the enn 4 gingerly b _~ 
body, where it could not reach his hand wi 
nippers. Turning it on its back so that the 
brown legs at its side ~— backward, a 
smooth streak half an inch long and nearly as 
wide was seen on the inside. In this teak, 
like a mosaic, were short lines, as if some one 
had printed with indelible brown ink in back- 
hand the characters “JOE.” 

“Some lobsters are named Jim,” the dealer 
said, “and some Jack, others John, and I once 
clearly made out the name Julia.” 

C3) Cy 


OUGHT TO WORK BOTH WAYS. 


A noted lawyer used to say that an ounce of 
wit is worth a pound of logic. A young 
wag, says the Christian Register, was badgering 
a simple-minded old man who expressed firm 
belief in the story of Balaam’s ass. 

“How is it possible,” asked the scoffer, “for 
an ass to talk like a man ?” 

“Well,” answered the old man, shrewdly, 

“you’re proving that it’s true enough the other 
way round.” 
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EUROPEAN PARTIES, str. 


Cultured and personal attention throughout. Ladies 
- egteenen by Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Hungate. 
pecial separate section for students young men 

BP Pr Prof. A. G, Merrill. Address Rev. J. A. Hungate, Sh 
burne Faiis, Mass. A.G. Merrill, Blair Hall, Blairstown,N. #] 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S, A. SMITH CO,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














The Power of Paint. 


Old-Fashioned Methods Give Way 
‘Before Modern Science. 


The power of the paint pot is seen on every 
hand; it can add untold beauty to any designed 
product or it can mar and ruin the best work of 
artistic brains. 

The mystic powers for good or evil which thus 
lie within the paint pot depend entirely upon the 
quality of the paint. If made with vile, adulterated 
oils, cheap coloring materials improperly blended 


| and ground, bad results must surely follow. 


This is especially true of floor paints which are 
often composed of rosin, oil, benzine and cheap 
compounds, the use of which is not only the 
source of much annoyance, but is positively in- 
jurious to health. 

The very best floor paints on the market to-day 
bear the brand of American Seal. They are 
made of absolutely pure Linseed Oil and the finest 
pigments, and are ground and blended by the 
most modern scientific machinery —far surpass- 
ing the old-time methods. They cover well, 
hence are very economical in use, and dry hard 
overnight. 

Their readiness for instant use and their exact 
uniformity render them exceptionally convenient 
for the home, and they can be used with equal 
success by the amateur as well as the professional 
painter. 

Whatever you paint this season, be it the floors 


of two or three rooms, a whole house, a stable, a | 


wagon, carriage or plow, buy American Seal 
Paints and buy no other. Your satisfaction will be 
assured. Write for special floor paint color card. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de- 
sired Shade or ‘color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can_ be 
put. It isa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 








Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Your 


Golf, Cycle 
* and Storm 

Suitings and 
Skirtings 
Direct from the Mfrs., 
INTERVALE MILLS, 


Dept. C, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
On orders of 30 yards or 
ay express to any 
point in’ New England. 
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SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL 


Physician and Nurse 
Highly Recommend it. 

The disinfecting, purifying 
and antiseptic qualities of 
this well-known preparation render 
it a positive and reliable aid to all 
who have the care of the sick, whether 

in the home or at the hospital. 


Trial Bottle 10c. ¥ekk* 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
Ask your Druggist for 
So eaten: Toilet a Soa, 











DALBY’S 
Knit Abdominal Bands 


for MEN and WOMEN. 
Prevents all novel 
wenlc and poe 


Keep Well. 


You 
recom- 
a byph 

all over t 

The armies of Europe 

Perfect and other countries 

Satisfaction are commanded to 
Guaranteed. usethem. Thousands 

worn by U. 8S. Army. 


, 
Insist upon your dealer furnishing Dalby's, 
And if he will not, send us your name and measure 
and we will send, post-paid, to any address. 
Prices : Wool, Medium Wt., 50c. Wool, Heavy Wt., 75c. 
Silk and Wool, Medium Wt., $1.00. Gray or White. 
THOMAS DALBY CO., Watertown, Mass., 
Manufacturers of Knit Underwear. 
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Worth Reading, 
our booklet, which tells you how to 
make life comfortable, also describes 
our large eg | of fine, rubber goods 
sent free. The “Tyrian’’ Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot-Water Bottle 
one of our leaders. For sale by 
dealers; if you fail to find it we will 
mail one for $2.00. TYER RUBBER 

CO. (Dept. B), Andover, Mass. 








find it. 


Tea. 





RTY years ago the finest tea brought 
to this country was imported by 
Chase & Sanborn. 
famous Garden Tea grown under expert 
management. To-day this same tea, each 
pound imprisoned in lead and hermetically 
sealed from the air, is still imported by this 
house and may be bought by those who can 
If you care to taste a delicious cup 


of tea, ask your grocer to get you a half 


pound lead brick of Chase & Sanborn’s 


It was the 





“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS 
Orvorr (Formosa Qelons) 
Kou-1-Noor (En; * 
OranGE PEKOE ‘finden Ceylon), 























T was a warm May 
afternoon, and the 
Lower Bay was a 

beautiful shifting green 
under the glancing sun- 
light. The mast of the 
sunken schooner rippled 
slowly up and down in 
the water like some great 
sea-snake balancing itself 
perpendicularly just be- 
low the surface. 

The head diver was 
dangling his iron -shod 
boots over the side of the 
tug, and eating his long- 
delayed luncheon. A 
newspaper lay on top of 
the big copper helmet 
beside him, and he was 
reading while he ate. 

“Pah!” he muttered 
at last. “So these fool 
hazing tricks still go on. 
Now it’s one poor lad 
painted over with mo- 
lasses and lampblack, 
and another rolled up in 
fly-paper. I suppose if 
it had been midwinter 
they’d have been made 
to run around the college 
in their bare skins. 
There’s no mortal sense 
or fairness in the thing. 
It’s a coward’s game, 
too, for the victim is 
always relied on not to 
tell. It?s a mean, dirty 
business! And mind, 
I’m not goody-goody. If 
the hazing was of a kind 
that in the end would be 
of some good to the boy hazed I wouldn’t have 
anything to say against it. 

“You imagine that that sort of hazing is 
pretty rare? Well, perhaps it is, though I 
was thinking of an experience I had myself. 
But I’ll admit that was one sort in a thousand, 
for it was presided over by what you might 
call one of the professors of the college I was 
joining, and the university authorities looked 
on with approval. I’m speaking of my initia- 
tion into the diving business. 

“That was away back in ’75. The govern- 
ment had just established a training-ship for 
the navy, the Minnesota, and that year I was 
one of the three hundred lads aboard her. 

“Now, although the department at Wash- 
ington had been using divers right along,—in 
fact, during the war it had had in its pay about 
all there were in this country and a lot more 
from Europe,—it had never done anything 
toward getting a staff of deep-sea men for its 
own regular service. Well, down at Port 
Royal there were divers in plenty, and the 
government had for a long time been owning 
a lot of submarine gear; so it was only natural 
that it should come into the head of somebody 
among those who control such things that we 
lads of the Minnesota were the raw material 
needed, so to speak, and with the proper train- 
ing could furnish Uncle Sam with his long- 
wanted naval diving squad. When they laid 
the question before us I was one of forty to 
volunteer, 

“Indeed, we were all so eager that the diving 
gear was ordered up to New York right away, 
and with it old Tom Parke, a famous deep-sea 
man of Port Royal, to take charge of us. He 
was to test us by a few preliminary exercises, 
as you might call them,—it was really hazing, 
pure and simple,—and then give those who 
wanted to go on a thorough course in the 
‘submarine.’ 

“We found out later that old Tom had his 
own opinion of the wisdom of bringing a 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 


I.-A NOVEL HAZING. 





lot of new men into the profession, and wasn’t 
planning to make their entry the very easiest 
possible—but I’ll come to that in time. 

“The Minnesota was anchored at the New | 


had unscrewed his head-piece, and then 
of course we all howled with laughter 
again. 

“But Cook was in dead earnest, and 


said: 

“*Mebbe there mought be sharks in 
New York Bay, and then again, mebbe 
there moughtn’t. No man could tell for 
certain the things what’s in the deep sea.’ 

“But none the less he began to get ready 





‘7? 


“IT WAS A SHARK! 


HE GASPED. 


appealed to old Tom, and that old fraud | 


Votume 76. NumsBer 5 
$1.75 A Year. Sitncie Corres 5 Cents. 


fiercely, too. But when he was only a yard 
| or so down there’d be more air sent into his 
| clothes, and up he’d come again, serene and 
| graceful as ever. 

“We lads lay down in the bottom of the 
cutter and held our hands on our sides, It 
was the funniest thing we’d ever seen in our 
lives. But the joke didn’t seem to penetrate 
Dickerson’s intellect ; probably he was wearing 
too much air padding for it to get through, for 
| after about five minutes of wallowing there, 
filing and emptying, he 
managed to get hold of 
the line, and the jerks he 
gave it were ferocious. 

“* Air pressure’s a kind 
of a hard thing to reg- 
gilate,’ said old Tom, 
when Dickerson was 
getting out of the suit, 
his breath coming and 
going like steam-power 
with the eccentric off. 
‘Sometimes you can’t 
seem to get enough down 
to your man, and then 
again sometimes it seems 
as if he was really get- 
ting a leetle too much. 
But you get used to that 
when you’ve been diving 
for a while.’ 

“*Well,’ said Dicker- 
son, drawing a long 
breath, and no doubt he 
took a heap of satisfac- 
tion in being able to limit 
the size of it, ‘it may be 
there’s a mighty sight 
of enjoyment in being a 
diver; there’s no use 
disputing about people’s 
likes and dislikes. But 
for my part, if it comes 
down to occupations, I 
think I’d considerably 
rather be the bellows in 
a blacksmith shop.’ 

“Well, the two boys 
who came after him got 
their discouragements in 
one way or another, and 
old Tom, although he 
was certainly having 
things his own way, did 


York Battery that summer, and when the | for the third man in a way that showed his own | not betray himself with even a grin. He just 


diving equipment arrived, the first calm, sunny 


fears weren’t overpowering ; so whatever secret 


absent-mindedly watched the lads get enough 


day saw more than thirty of us lads under a doubts some of us might possibly have had for | of it, one after the other. That got my blood 


junior officer making for the shoal water off 
Ellis Island. We had two seamen with us 
for air-pump and ‘tender’ service, and of course 
old Tom. On the way over he taught us some 
of the commonest under-sea signals, laying 
particular emphasis on the three jerks we were 
to give when we’d had enough and wanted to 
be pulled up. 

“We stopped about a hundred yards off- 
shore in two and a half or three fathoms, and 
old Tom took us as we were numbered. I 
came sixth, and a little Ohio lad—Appleworth, 
I think he was called—was the first to go 
down. They lowered him slowly, and then 
our ‘professor’ turned his eye on the air-dial 
and gave the men at the pump a few instruc- 
tions. 

“Well, in about two minutes Appleworth 
was giving the three jerks, and giving them 
like a crazy man, too, ‘repeating’ about every 
five seconds till his helmet was out of the 
water. But he didn’t seem able to tell us what 
had frightened him. He only looked sheepish, 
and said he thought ‘the air-hose was going to 
come off or something, and he guessed diving 
wasn’t just the thing for him, for he had a 
weak heart, anyway.’ Now I need hardly say 
that Uncle Sam doesn’t let boys with weak 
hearts get into his navy, so you may imagine 
it was a long time before Appleworth heard 
the last of his. 

“Cook of Massachusetts was the next, and 
old Tom didn’t have to do anything with him— 
he didn’t have time to, in fact, for before his 
feet could have touched bottom the signal-line 
was going like a door-bell wire on New-year’s 
day. 
“And it didn’t stop jerking at three, either, 
but kept right on to thirty or forty. That 
wasn’t in the code-book, but the men seemed 
to infer he wanted to come out, and pretty 
soon they had him over the side. Even 


a minute or two very soon subsided. 

| “Dickerson, a lanky, drawling, solemn sort 
| of Hoosier,—he was the oldest of us Minne- 
| sota boys,—was the third to get into the under- 
sea togs, and then, as always, Dickerson proved 
his pluck. I guess that for a while old Tom 
thought he should have to let him through, for 
when he got to the bottom he tramped around 
in a matter-of-fact way, and made the tenders 
give and take line till you’d have thought he 
was working on the coast survey. And when, 
after about fifteen minutes of that, they pulled 
him up, old Tom looked pretty puzzled. 

“*How’d it go?’ he asked. 

“‘*Not so terrible bad,’ says Dickerson, 
‘but I’m bound to say that part of the time I 
felt as if I was drawing my wind through a 
forty-foot pine log, and no hollow-core pine, 
either. I suppose, though, that learning to 
breathe or not to breathe, according as it’s 
most convenient, is part of the profession.’ 

“Oh, no, not necessar’ly,’ said old Tom. 
‘I reckon your escape-valve let air out too easy. 
That’s no great shakes to fix.’ 

“Then he snapped an elastic band about the 
escape-cap, and that manceuver’s about the 
same as hanging a brick on a safety-valve. 
Dickerson’s supply of air was secure enough 
then. 

“*Try how it goes now,’ said old Tom, and 
they let Dickerson down again. 

“This time he wasn’t long coming up, and 
he came of himself, too, his legs first, kicking 
somewhat; but on the whole he drifted up 
deliberately and mysteriously, like a bubble 
| in oil, and when he reached the surface he just 
| sprawled out there and swelled. He was 
| pretty near ‘drum-tight.’ He was like a six- 
| foot rubber doll. 
| “His legs stiffened out and stayed there, and 
| he couldn’t bring in his arms any more than if 
‘he hadn’t had any shoulder- or elbow-joints. 





up, and when it came my turn, I made up my 
| mind that I was going to stand a lot of hazing 
| before I’d let the old boy take away my han- 
| kering for the deep sea. And I did, too. 

“T’ve been down a good many hundred times 

since, but I’ll never forget the succession of 
new, queer and mighty uncomfortable sensa- 
tions I went through in that half-hour. I got 
to the bottom safe enough, and although I felt 
pretty ponderous dragging those cast-iron soles 
| of mine over the sand, I knew I couldn’t expect 
| it to be like taking a walk down Broadway in 
| a spring overcoat and patent leather shoes ; so 
| I didn’t worry much about that. 
“T saw Cook’s shark, too, a big fish which, 
| through the heavy glass of the face-plate, 
| seemed ten times bigger; but when I’d gota 
second look at it, that didn’t bother me, either. 
| Indeed, my first five minutes under water 
| went along all right. 

“Then, without any warning, the air in my 
| helmet began to grow less and less, and I knew 

I was in for it. However, I knew, too, that it 
| was only a matter of a few minutes, and I 
resolved to see the thing through some way or 
other. That part of my hazing proved to be 
not so. bad as you might think. 

“T took long, slow breaths, and when I got 
| settled down to it, it wasn’t so much worse 
| than the feeling you have when taking gas at 
la dentist’s. My head seemed to get farther 
|and farther away, and I grew so drowsy that 
| I thought I was going to fall over asleep. But 
| I stood planted in one place, not making the 

slightest exertion, and after what seemed about 
an hour they began to haul me up. 

“Old Tom watched me filling myself with 
the salt sea air when they’d got my helmet 
off, and he said in a sympathetic way, ‘Seems 
like you hadn’t been getting wind enough 
down there.’ I didn’t make any answer, for 
| I knew it was no use. ‘Reckon you’d better 


through the quarter-inch helmet glass his face | Sometimes old Tom would slacken off the | have a little more,’ he. added, and snapped 


was as white as the under side of a frog. 


“It was a shark!’ he gasped, when they | begin to sink, kicking and thrashing around | 





pressure for a while, and then Dickerson would 


the elastic on the escape-valve. 
“T thought it was being made to look so silly 
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and helpless that made Dickerson weaken when 
his clothes were filled with air, but I soon found 
there was a good deal more than being made to 
look ridiculous in that experience. Old Tom 
began on me a few minutes after I’d reached 
bottom, and the first thing I knew I began to 
grow light. 

“T don’t suppose I can give you any idea of 
how that felt, or why it was one of the meanest, 
unéanniest sensations I have ever experienced. 
But if you can imagine yourself trying to grip 
the bottom with your iron-soled boots, yet afraid 
to press hard for fear of shoving it away from 
you, while every little motion you made gives 
you a jump up into the water, and then if 
you’ll think of yourself slowly but surely losing 
balance, and in spite of all your egg-treading 
and back-stiffening, turning heels upward and 
swinging gradually to the top like a human 
balloon —if you can imagine that, you’ll get 
some idea of the way I felt and why I didn’t 
like it. 

“But only when I reached the surface did 
things become really interesting, for by that time 
my clothes were about chock-full. My body 
was like a New England feather tick, and my 
arms and legs like nothing so much as the 
bolsters. And I just lay spread-eagled there 
and swallowed wind. 

“My little nephew once filled up his baby 
sister with air from a bicycle-pump, and when I 
heard of it I knew exactly how that poor child 
felt, for I was simply inflated myself. I could 
feel myself swelling like a batch of bread. All 
my heart and will-power seemed to grow flabby, 
too; my arms ached to get at that signal-line and 
have the agony over. 

“But when the pressure did slacken off, and I 
could have reached it, I gritted my teeth together 
and didn’t. And so, after we’d wrestled away 
for a good ten minutes, old Tom had to pull me 
into the boat a second time. ; 

“But although I took it for granted I’d won 
fairly and was through, he didn’t make any 
motion toward getting me out of the suit. 
Indeed, when he’d meditated for a time, he said 
as calmly as if we were testing a plumb-line 
between us, ‘Now I reckon you’d like to try it 
in deeper water.’ After the first jolt of disap- 
pointment I pulled myself together again, and 
said, ‘All right.’ The boys took the cutter 
out another fifty yards or so, and the tenders 
lowered me over a third time. 

“In about half a minute I naturally began 
to ease up my knee-joints so as to land easy 
on the bottom—but there wasn’t any bottom ! 
There wasn’t any in the next long minute, 
either, nor yet while I counted one hundred 
as slowly as I could with my breath 
going like a choked exhaust-pump and 
my heart thumping away up in my 
ears. 

“Then I ‘cold-prickled’ all over. All 
the time the water got steadily darker 
as I sank deeper. I remembered what 
I’d heard of those great chasms in the 
bed of the ocean, like the Colorado 
cafion; and I’d read, too, that it didn’t 
need more than a forty- or fifty-fathom 
pressure to send a diver’s body up with 
the armor and helmet crushed and 
kneaded into it like so much crumpled 
lead-paper. 

“T thought of all that, but I thought, 
too, ‘Well, I’m not dead yet, anyway, 
and I can hold on a few seconds longer.’ 
Half a dozen times I reached up through 
the black water for the line, but every 
time I managed to hold my courage, 
and didn’t pull. I began to sicken, though, and 
then, well, then I suddenly felt my feet on 
bottom. There I stood, weak and shuddering, 
till, after an age, they hauled me up for the last 
time.” 

The master diver began to get ready for his 
afternoon work. 

“Do you know how deep 1’d been that time?” 
he asked, before his assistant screwed his helmet 
on. “Not quite six fathoms, and old Tom had 
simply hoaxed me within an ace of losing my 
wits by one of the commonest tricks in the deep- 
sea joke-book. He knew that I couldn’t know 
anything about the real color of great depths, 
and what was much more, he knew, too, that if 
a diver is lowered with perfect steadiness he’s 
completely at sea as to how fast or how slow he’s 
going. That’s one of the very strange things 
about our profession. I had been let down at 
the rate of about five feet a minute, yet had no 
doubt whatever that I was going a good thirty. 

“But the main thing is that that was old Tom’s 
last card, and he hadn’t made me give the three 
jerks. As soon as I learned how I’d been fooled 
—and I felt pretty silly, I confess, when I 
thought of the way my imagination had played 
with me—I said I was ready to go ahead with it ; 
and that broke his hold on us. 

“The rest of the lads went through mighty 
rigorous treatment, too, but they knew now that 
they could take with safety all he dared to give, 
and they stuck out twice as well for knowing it. 
Of the twenty-nine who came after me, seven 
stepped out of the ‘sea clothes’ smiling, and eight 
of us made up the first regular government 
diving squad. Sometimes I’ve been called the 
father of it, but that’s nonsense; yet I’ve always 
felt happy enough that it was my luck to be the 
first. 

“And now for the point I started out to make. 














Old Tom had really done the best thing possible 
for all of us, for of the thousand and one pro- 
fessions on this earth, that of diving is the very 
worst for the man who is only ‘half-way.’ You 
have to be ready to take everything that comes 
without losing your courage, or you’re bound to 
be an everlasting misery to yourself and every 
one else engaged with you. 

“That hazing had kept a number of the boys 


from leaving a service they were happy and at 
home in, and it had let the rest of us go into the 
new work with our eyes open to what it meant. 
And so I say that that kind of hazing is as good 
a thing as the other sort you read of every day is 
silly and mean and cowardly.” 

As he spoke the old diver took up his helmet 
and nodded to his helpers; a few minutes more, 
and he was ten fathoms past replying to. 





Elizabeth McCracken 


lips trembled, too, as she stood before 

her mirror, tying her bonnet strings and 
pinning her veil. Amy had usually tied her 
bonnet strings and pinned her veil. 

It was almost a year since she had one day 
folded Amy’s hands and slipped into them the last 
flowers that they ever would hold in the world, 
but she had not yet grown accustomed to doing 
for herself all the little things those once busy 
hands had done for her. 

During the time that was almost a year she 
had missed Amy with that loneliness with which 
a mother does miss the daughter who goes away 
into the great, strange silence just when she is 
old enough to be her mother’s friend as well as 
her child. Mrs. Dale missed all those things 
that had made up Amy’s life, and, perhaps most, 
she missed the little things that Amy had done 
for her, and that now she did for herself. 

Then, too, Amy had been her only daughter. 


Ms DALE’S fingers trembled, and her 


** JUST AT PRESENT I AM SIGHING FOR THE LUXURIES OF LIFE.’’ 


Mrs. Dale’s two sons were in college, and her 
husband was away from home all day. She had 
many interests, and many duties, too, yet she 
was very lonely. She was much more lonely 
without Amy than even her husband or her sons 
could know. 

As she stood before the mirror, tying her 
bonnet strings and pinning her veil, her heart 
was even heavier than it usually was. The next 
day would be Amy’s birthday, and instead of 
preparing gifts and surprises, Mrs. Dale was 
about to go into the city to buy the most beautiful 
flowers she could find to lay on the girl’s grave. 
Amy had loved flowers, and the next day would 
be her first birthday in that other world, that 
world in which mothers are never left lonely. 

Mrs. Dale was thinking all this to herself as 
she went into the city on the trolley-car. It was 
September, and it was afternoon. The car went 


past fields beginning to turn brown, and between | 


lines of trees beginning to show among their 
green sometimes a red leaf, or a leaf of bright 
gold. The sun made the leaves all the brighter, 
and it gilded the brown fields, too, and made the 
trees cast long shadows. Amy had always been 
so glad that her birthday had fallen on one of the 
mystic days that come just before September slips 
into October. 

Her mother thought of that, too. She thought 
of so many things about which Amy had been 
glad. She was a little less sad and lonely as 
she remembered some of them. She thought and 
remembered all the time that she was in the 
trolley-car, and even after she was in the city, 
and walking along the crowded street to a 
florist’s shop on one of its corners. 

When she reached the florist’s shop she 
stopped, and stood looking at the flowers in the 
show-windows. 

“What shall I get?” she said to herself. 


“Roses, white roses; Amy always loved them. 
Or violets—it is rather early for violets, though. 
Or lilies—I might get lilies.” 

For a moment she almost forgot that she was 
not buying them to give into Amy’s eager hands. 
She was not very rich, and she began to consider. 
She compared in her mind the number of roses 
with the number of lilies that she might get. 
She decided upon the roses. 

“They are sweeter and simpler for a young 
girl like Amy,” she said to herself, gently. 

She turned away from the windows, and was 
just about to open the door of the florist’s shop 
when she saw coming up the street toward her 
one of Amy’s girl friends. 
waited. She had always been very friendly 
with the girls, and now she felt even a greater 
interest in them. She had especially liked 
Eleanor Greer. 

The girl was coming so rapidly up the street 
that she would have passed the florist’s shop 
without seeing Mrs. Dale if that lady had not 
spoken to her. 

“My dear Eleanor, you certainly are in a 
hurry,” she said. 

Eleanor came to a sudden stop. “O Mrs. 
Dale, dear Mrs. Dale, I am so glad to see you!” 
She took Mrs. Dale’s hand and held it for a 
moment. Eleanor had loved Amy, and she, too, 
had been lonely without her. She, too, remem- 
bered that the next day would have been Amy’s 
birthday. She said not a word, but she held 
Mrs. Dale’s hand very closely, and looked into 
her eyes; and Amy’s mother understood the 
unspoken sympathy. 

‘How are you, my dear child?” was all 
that she said, for she did not yet speak 
very often of the daughter who had died. 

“T am very well,” Eleanor said, “and 
very busy. I read the history of music 
and teach children music, and I study 

music and practise music — just as 
usual, dear Mrs. Dale.’”? She smiled, 
just a little wistfully, Mrs. Dale 
thought. 

Prompted by the thought, she 
asked gently, “And are you happy, 
Eleanor, dear ?’ 

Eleanor hesitated for an instant, 
and then she smiled again and said, 
“Yes—usually lam. Just at present 
I am sighing for the luxuries of 
life.’”” 

Mrs. Dale was relieved. She knew 
that Eleanor was too sensible to sigh 
very long for anything. “What do 
you mean by the luxuries of life, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Now really, Mrs. Dale!’ Eleanor protested 
brightly ; then, with more color in her face, she 
added, “Just now they are the eight concerts 
that the Beethoven Society is going to give.” 

Mrs. Dale smiled in sympathy. “They are 
certainly the greatest of luxuries to music lovers,’ 
she agreed. 

“And to music teachers who must spend their 
money for—other things,”” Eleanor added, with a 
laugh. “Please don’t think I’m really unhappy 
because I can’t afford to go, Mrs. Dale. I’m 
not; I’m just croaking a little. It’s such a help 
to any one to hear good music,—especially to a 
music teacher,—and such a joy! But I’m not 
unhappy about it; I’m glad I can do other 
things. I don’t feel a bit like croaking any more 
since I’ve seen you!” 

“You dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale, 
warmly. She knew that most of the other 
things Eleanor did were done for other persons, 
and done willingly and bravely. “You dear 
child!” she repeated. 

Eleanor pressed her hand closely. ‘I must fly 
to my next pupil, Mrs. Dale. May I come to see 
you to-morrow—perhaps late in the afternoon ?” 
she whispered. 

The quick tears came into Amy’s mother’s 
eyes. “Yes, do!” she said. “Good-by, my 
dear |”? 

Eleanor sped up the street to her next pupil, 
and Mrs. Dale turned to enter the florist’s shop 
and buy the white roses. 

“Eleanor is a dear, good child,’’ she thought, 
“so brave and unselfish! It is a pity she can’t go 
to those concerts. They would give her such 
| help, and such happiness, too! I wish I could 
|give her a ticket to them. Amy would be so 
| pleased ; she loved Eleanor. If to-morrow were 








She paused and- 








not Amy’s birthday, and I were not going to get 
the flowers for her grave, I should be able to do 
that for Eleanor. She would let me, because | 
am Amy’s mother. I wonder —’” 

She stood quite still. A pleasant new possi- 
bility came into her mind. She turned away 
from the florist’s shop. In less than an hour she 
was going home, past the yellowing fields an« 
sunset-lighted trees. She had no flowers with 
her, but the look in her eyes was less sad and 
less lonely for Amy. 

In the last few moments of daylight she wrote 
a little note to Eleanor. The girl wept tears, 
half-happy, half-sad, as she read: 

My DEAR CHILD: To-morrow, as you know, is 
Amy’s birthday. If Amy were here I should give 
her something to celebrate it. Amy is not here, 
but you are, dear; and you are a girl like Amy, 
and her friend. Will you not take the gift fo: 
her, and go and listen to the glorious music that 
you so love and can so well make helpful to 
yourself and to others? Come to see me soon, 
and believe me, Your warm friend, 

AMY SPENCER DALE. 


Slipped into the note, Eleanor found a ticket to 
the Beethoven Society concerts. Amy’s mother 
had sent it very happily, but after it had gone 
she sat alone in the gathering twilight, wishing 
that she had just one flower to take on the next 
day to Amy’s grave. “Amy would have liked 
me to do that,’ she thought, “but still—on her 
first birthday —” 

She did not finish the sentence, for just at that 
moment little Marjorie Williams, who lived next 
door, came running in. 

“Q Mrs. Dale,” she cried, “I’ve been to the 
woods with father, and I’ve brought you some 
flowers !’”? She ran up to Mrs. Dale, and dropped 
into her arms a great mass of glowing goldenrod 
and blue autumn daisies. Then she kissed her 
and danced away home. 

Mrs. Dale gathered the goldenrod and daisies 
in her arms, and pressed her cheek softly against 
fhem. The next morning she took them and 
laid them on Amy’s grave. Strangely, her heart 
felt lighter than it had felt since Amy died. 

She did not know why, but when Eleanor came, 
later in the day, and kissed her again and again, 
and thanked her with wet eyes for the gift, she 
began to know. Never after did she cover 
Amy’s grave with costly, quick-fading flowers. 

Instead, at Christmas and at Easter and on 
Amy’s birthday, she did some lovely kindness 
for some other girl for Amy’s sake. Sometimes it 
was small, sometimes it was large; but always 
it was something that made the girl happier and 
better, and consequently more valuable to the 
world. 
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Y wife’s brother, 
seven years old, 

was surely in France 
with his mother (said ~~ 
Mr. Leroy Durand, 
of the St. Maurice Club), for we had received a 
cablegram on their arrival, but his voice seemed 
to be screaming on the shore of Lake Pazhe- 
gouki, in the St. Maurice Wilderness of Quebec. 
That scream first reached our ears as we 
paddled around a bluff and lost hearing of the 
cascades. My wife, kneeling in the bow of 
our small canoe, stopped her paddle midway 
in the act of dipping it and turned her eyes 
about tome. They are always big, as you know, 
but they were twice as big then. That was the 
first time I had seen her look scared, and we had 
hunted together, east and west, north and south, 
for five years past. When we left New York 
two weeks earlier the voice of her little brother 
in a delirium of pain seemed still sounding in 
her ears, she told me, although he was so far 
convalescent as to have sailed on the Etruriaa 
fortnight before we left for Quebec. 

“Did you hear anything ?” she asked me now. 

“Tt was some tree creaking.”” I was trying to 
reassure her. 

“Nonsense! There’s no wind.” 

In fact, the lake was so calm that the up-side- 
down shores were as distinct as the right-side-up 
ones, except where trout wallowed in the mirror 
or a darting kingfisher touched it with spreading 
circles. White clouds were as fleecy in the lake 
as in the blue above us, and a perfect silence 
seemed to hold all the void between the counter- 
parts, while our canoe ran on with a lessening 
gurgle as we listened for more than twenty 
seconds. Then the childlike, the almost infan- 
tile screams came again, seeming to reach from 
the far opposite shore by force of some poignant 
emotional quality of agonized weakness. They 
ended with a short note like a wail choked off 
by faintness or despair. 

My wife knows the woods, and now she said, 
“Tt must bea young bear—a yearling—in a trap.” 

“Exactly. Chief Josef.” 

She took to paddling without a reply. She 
herself had given Chief Josef the order for a 
backrobe. 

On we went at a faster stroke than she usually 
sets, straight for the bluff of the screams. For 
intervals of about a minute they lingered in our 
ears, and then spread through the blue. 

“Come right along up and set him free,” said 
my wife, as she landed. 

“And what will his teeth and claws be doing 














while I’m springing the trap open?” I asked, 
when I had made the canoe secure. 
“Then come and put him out of his pain.” 
“Certainly, my dear, I’ll go. But you’ll stay 


here in the canoe. It won’t do you any good to 
see that bear.” 

“Tt might,” she said, with self-reproach. 
“But, anyway, I’ll never let a trap be set on my 
aecount again. Come!” 

“But the old she bear may be up there, and 
you didn’t bring your gun.” 

“Go up at once!” said my wife, who had 
never imagined that a man with a magazine rifle 
could get into serious trouble with bears. 

So up I went; and as my wife always obeys 
my wishes when I’m not there, she got back 
into the canoe and pushed off a few yards to be 
ready, as I told her, in case I might “find bears 
too plenty on the hill.” 

But there was only the one, a young bear, as 
my wife had guessed—not a cub, not an infant, 
but a child—one of about seventeen or eighteen 
months. I wish I could quite forget that picture 
of despondency. 

He was caught by the right forepaw ; he had 
dragged the trap till the clog caught between two 
small trees ; then he had pulled the trap back and 
forth and round and round till the earth was 
worn bare of grass and the twigs and the little 
bushes within his reach were stripped of bark. 
His mouth was down, biting gingerly at the 
twisted leg and muttering most piteously, as if 
that way of getting free were too unendurable. 
Then, as the crescendo of wailing screams began 
once more, his head was raised toward the sky 
as if the creature were veritably appealing to the 
Eternal Judge between man and beast. 











At that instant I fired, and he sank down in | of parrots and macaws, whose plumage flashed 
death with a sense of relief, I do believe. He did, with all the colors of the rainbow, and the placid 
not struggle in the least, so much had his strength | surface of the stream was occasionally broken by 
been exhausted by the long ordeal. His trapped | the splashing of tarpon or a swirl of water as 
leg I found to be broken and twisted as a towel | some giant alligator slid from a sunny bank into 
is twisted in wringing it; the edges of the bone | the somber depths. 
had torn the muscles and tendons to a fibrous| At three o’clock we reached Castillo, where 
| river navigation is interrupted by rapids impass- 





ACROSS NICARAGUA. 


pulp. 

I went back to the canoe, told my wife, “The 
bear wasa yearling,” and had no questions from | 
her. 

On the way to camp we passed the Montagnais 
wigwams, and I stopped to tell Chief Josef of 
shooting his bear. 

“Dass good t’ing,” said Josef. “I glad you 
keel heem. He’s not hol’ ’nough for mek good 
robe for de lady sleigh, but he’s good maybe 
two dollar. Me, I hain’ had no lucky wis bear 
since de lady is tol’ me for trap some good skin. 
Tudder day, what you t’ink? I’ll find in one 
udder trap great big paw what de sacre bear 
he’s twist off, or bite off, maybe—anyhow, he’s 
get away. Here’s dat paw, lady,” and he took 
the hideous relic from behind one of his wigwam 
poles and offered it to my wife. 

She turned away, hit hard, and so pale that I 
put my arm around her to help her down to the 
canoe. Without a word we started—there | 
seemed nothing to say. But when we had} 
paddled a mile she stopped the stroke and turned | 
her head over her shoulder with, “Leroy, did you | 
understand about trapping before ?” 

“J didn’t realize what it meant to the animals.” | 

“I’m glad you didn’t—or I shouldn’t like to | 
think I’d married you,” she said, in a conclusive | 
tone. | 

Since that day she has never worn fur. 





By J. W. G. WALKER, 


Civil Engineer, United States Navy, 


AR to the south, where the tumbled waves 
fF of the Caribbean Sea break upon a long 
expanse of sandy beach, where matted 
swamp and tangled virgin forest stretch inland to 
purple peaks rising against the western sky, an 
interruption of the even coast-line, so slight as to 
escape any but the keenest scrutiny, marks the 
mouth of the river San Juan. 

On December 18, 1897, the United States gun- 
boat Newport, thirteen days from New York, 
lay pitching at anchor in the offing, disgorging 
passengers and freight into a lighter lying 
alongside. This process Gompleted, 
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able except at exceptionally high water, and 
where the Nicaraguan custom- 
house is situated. Duties are 
determined entirely by weight, 
and it amused us to see three 
straw hats weighed upon the 
same large platform scales 
which were used for heavy 
freight. The duty upon dia- 
monds is fourteen dollars and fifty cents a| 
pound, but the resulting revenue to the govern- 
ment is presumably not large. 


DREDGERS 


On Board the ‘‘Victoria.’’ 


ie town of Castillo is small, squalid and mal- 
odorous. A single muddy street, lined with 
cane huts and wooden cabins, follows the bank 
of the river, while upon the crest of a neighboring 
hill stands the old Spanish fort for which the 
place is named. 

Upon the morning following our arrival we 
transferred ourselves and our effects from the 
commodious craft in which we had come from 
San Juan del Norte to the Vero, a wretched 
little stern-wheel boat lying above the rapids. 
Shortly afterward a detachment of barefooted 
soldiers embarked, and we started for San Carlos, 
at the outlet of the lake. The day was hot, 
fierce bursts of sunshine 
alternating with violent 
showers, and we were 
not sorry when darkness 
fell. At nine o’clock we | 
reached San Carlos and | 
changed to the Victoria, | 
a fine iron steamer, upon | 
which we were to go to| 
Rivas. 

Early the next morning | 
we were awakened by 
the crowing of game- 
cocks, a number of which, 
the property of soldiers 
quartered aboard, were 
picketed about the deck. 
After coffee and rolls had | 
been served, we went 
ashore to explore the 
place, an operation which 
took but little time. 

Returning to the boat, 
we fished for sharks, 
catching one huge fellow who, for a time, defied 
the united efforts of several men to land him. 
The presence of these savage fish in a fresh-water 
lake is always surprising to strangers, particularly 














demands it. On other occasions one of the cars 
is, or was, operated by means of a pair of mules 
and a Jamaica negro. 

Women were vastly in the majority, perhaps 
because the government was recruiting in antici- 
pation of a revolution, and did not always stop 
to consult the inclinations of promising subjects. 
Be that as it may, we saw very few men, and 
most of them wore the red hatband which marked 
the soldier. But there 
women galore — barefooted, 
black-eyed, brown-armed, 
olive -cheeked women with 
bright rebozos thrown across 
their shoulders, and an occa- 
sional well-dressed woman ot 
the higher class, whose black 
lace mantilla made her white face look pallid 
beside those of her less aristocratic sisters. 

Monday morning, after despatching an advance 
guard to pitch camp, we loaded our effects upon 


were 


AT WORK. 


| several carretas, or clumsy native ox-carts, and 


started for the scene of our future labors, It was 
a hot but pleasant day, and for the first part of 
the way we jolted along shady lanes lined with 
cactus hedges, past red-tiled casas, through 
whose flimsy walls one could see pigs and people 
living in amicable intimacy ; but after a little w« 
turned into less frequented paths, breaking ou 
way through the rank tropical undergrowth or 
grinding heavily along in the ruts of some disused 
trail. 

With the bright sunlight sifting through the 
foliage overhead and a breeze blowing steadily 
from the lake, our trip was far from unpleasant. 
Arrived at San Pablo, some six or seven miles 
from Rivas, we found two tarpaulins up, stretched 
tent-fashion over frames of poles, and before dark 
canvas cots were slung, and we were comfortably 
settled in our new quarters. 


Some Comforts and Discomforts. 


E were camped upon a gent’e rise near the 

bank of the Rio Las Lajas, a little streama 
hundred or more feet in width, which at that 
season was merely a deep lagoon winding between 
densely wooded banks whose giant trees nearly 
met overhead. 

Above us on the hillside was the little house 
from which the place takes its name—a rude 
affair, with no walls worth mentioning and a 
red-tiled roof. From the bank of the stream 
jutted a ledge of rock, whence one could 
plunge into deep, cool water, although occasional 
glimpses of sharks and alligators made us a 
little cautious about 
indulging in that re- 
freshing pastime. 

It was soon evident 
that our camp-ground 
had been unfortu- 
nately chosen, since 
the enclosure which contained our tents had 
recently served as a cattle-yard, and was infested 





Ss. “* VICTORIA 


sented the only actual construction done by the | as they are of a species unknown in the Caribbean 
now inactive company; but mammoth dredges | Sea, and so cannot have ascended the San Juan 
rotting in the lagoon, numerous decaying build-| River. The deeper portion of the lake, however, 
ings, and rusty boilers and machinery strewn upon | was once a bay of the Pacific, and was subse- 


the bank showed where such funds as were not quently cut off from the ocean by a barrier of 





spent in expensive but essential surveys had gone. | 
On the morning of December 27th my party, | 
assigned to survey the belt of country available | 
for canal construction between Lake Nicaragua | 
and the Pacific Ocean, left La Fé upon the river | 
steamer Hollenbeck, bound for Castillo. It was | 
raining heavily, and we passed San Juan del | 
Norte without stopping, winding | 





the lighter headed for shore in tow 
of a puffing and important little tug, 
passed the seething bar across the 
river mouth, and transferred her 
cargo to a large stern-wheel river 
steamer lying against the bank. 

With wheezy dignity the river 
boat backed away from shore, swung 
slowly round and glided ponderously 
up the stream. Turning to the right 
through one of the diverging chan- 
nels by which the river drainage 
reaches the ocean, she emerged into 
Greytown lagoon, a broad expanse of water 
separated from the open sea by copse-crowned 
bars of sand. 

To the left lay San Juan del Norte, commonly 
known as Greytown, its whitewashed wooden 
buildings gleaming against a background of green 
which seemed to rise from the water, so low and 
flat was the sandy shore. Far ahead a detached 
group of storehouses and barracks marked the 
objective point of the boat, the canal company’s 
settlement of La Fé. 

No sooner was the bowline made fast to a 
decrepit wharf than sixty-five members of the 
engineering staff of the Nicaragua Canal Commis- 
sion swarmed ashore, invaded an adjacent build- 
ing assigned to them for quarters, and were soon 
as we established as circumstances per- 
initted. : 


In a Nicaraguan Rain. 
A BUSY week ensued. Field parties were 





A NATIVE HUT. 





through the tortuous channel by | 
which we had entered the lagoon, 
but turning up-stream instead of | 
down-stream when we reached the | 
main river. 
The banks were low, swampy, 
and covered with a mass of tropical | 
vegetation which brushed the gun- | 
wale of the boat as we swung around | 
sharp bends or hugged the shore to | 
avoid the full force of the swollen | 
torrent. The rain rattled upon 
the deck above us and whipped the | 
surface of the turbid river into a cloud of spray. 
Occasionally we saw through the mist a shadowy 
cane hut perched upon a cleared knoll, and nar- 
row dugouts drawn up on the bank, but oftener 
dense, impenetrable walls of vegetation. 





Going to Castillo. 


N the afternoon we reached the point where 
the mouths of the San Juan and Colorado 
rivers diverge. Above this bifurcation the 
stream is much larger, for the Rio Colorado is the 
chief outlet to the sea. Early in the evening we 
passed the San Juanillo mouth, ais 
where the projected canal is to >—#tem 
leave the bank of the Rio San ; : 
Juan and run across country 
to San Juan del Norte; and 
during the night we passed the 
mouth of the sediment - laden 
Rio San Carlos, just above which is to be con- | 
structed a dam to hold the lake at a comparatively | 








FORT CASTILLO. 


ejecta disgorged by adjacent volcanoes. The 
sharks thus imprisoned grew accustomed to their 
new surroundings, and have become plentiful 
and rapacious. 


The Rivas Clock. 


HE following afternoon we sailed for San 
Jorge, the port of Rivas, which we reached 
early the next morning. A dilapidated tram-car 
carried us to the town, some three or four miles 
distant, where we were established while we were 
breaking out our outfit and getting ready for the 
field. 

The building in which we had quarters was a | 
one-storied whitewashed structure, with high, 
bare rooms opening upon courtyards bright with 
flowers, and communicating with the street only 
by large wooden doors with small iron gratings. 
The roof was covered with the semicylindrical 
red tiles so common in that country, and 
around the courtyards were broad, brick-paved 
verandas, upon which the wide doors of the 
house opened. 

Rivas is a town of about eight thousand 
inhabitants, situated three or four miles from the 
lake and a hundred feet above it. The streets 
are partially macadamized, the sidewalks high 
and narrow, and the houses one-storied adobe 
structures, built around patios, and usually 
without windows. Zopilotes, or buzzards, perch 
in somber rows upon the red-tiled roofs, secure 
in the protection of a law which recognizes their 
utility as scavengers. 

A plaza of some extent is over- 
looked by dingy barracks and, 1 large | 
parish church with a clock. It is 
said that this clock, originally a 
fine one, was once cleaned by a local 
genius who, when replacing the 
parts, omitted three wheels which | 
seemed to him unnecessary. I cannot vouch for | 
the truth of this story, but the erratic actions of | 








organized, stores were “broken out’ and | constant elevation and to submerge the San Juan | the clock when I knew it seemed to indicate 


repacked for shipment to the interior, and such 
ume as was available was devoted to an inspec- 


valley. 
When we awoke in the morning we were | 


some internal disorder. 
Rivas is connected with San Jorge and the | 


tion of the work of the Maritime Canal Com-| running between high, rolling hills clothed in | lake by a tramway over which a wheezy little 


pany, 


with ticks, fleas and redbugs. 

Our survey took us through a tangle of vegeta- 
tion which necessitated constant cutting and 
made progress slow and laborious, particularly 
as it was sometimes impossible to work in the 
afternoon, when everything was dry, because of 
pica-pica, a vine bearing a brown pod, which 
sheds a fine, prickly down. It attacked face and 
hands, and even penetrated clothing, burning 
like fire and producing an almost uncontrollable 
desire to scratch, than which nothing could be 
more injurious. 

Then, too, the wasps, of which there were 
millions, delayed the work seriously, as many 
nests had to be destroyed each day; and ants, 
infinite in variety and number, aided and abetted 
the wasps. We were not greatly troubled by 
snakes, although we saw many, and I must con- 


| fess to being startled one day when a big one 


dropped into my canoe. They have a way of 
climbing trees which is rather disconcerting to 
strangers. 

But our life was, upon the whole, a happy and 
a healthful one, with days in the tangled jungle 
and nights under flapping canvas; days of toil 
and peaceful nights when the glorious southern 
moon looked down upon us and the lake winds, 
freighted with odors of the forest and the 
freshness of the sea, refreshed us. 


The Lowest Pass. 


A STRIP of land barely twelve miles wide in 
its narrowest part, and containing the 
lowest pass through the continental divide from 
Alaska to Cape Horn, separates Lake Nicaragua 
from the Pacific Ocean. This pass separates 
the valley of the Rio Las Lajas, a lake affluent, 
from that of the Rio Grande, a stream which 


| enters the Pacific Ocean at Brito; and the posi- 


tion of these two streams therefore determines 
the canal line within narrow limits. 

The length of the location finally adopted is 
about seventeen miles, and its greatest elevation 
is one hundred and fifty-four feet above the sea, 
or fifty feet above the average lake level. The 
lake, which is one hundred miles long and 
forty-five miles wide, will afford seventy-one 
miles of navigable water, while the San Juan 
River, deepened by a dam at Boca San Carlos 
designed to hold it and the lake at an elevation 
of one hundred and ten feet, will carry the 


Several thousand feet of half-dredged | verdure which sparkled in brilliant sunlight. locomotive draws two broken-backed street-cars | summit level fifty-seven miles farther, or to 


canal and a jetty nearly buried in sand repre-| From thickets on the banks came the harsh cries on steamer days, or when the amount of traffic | within forty-two miles of the Caribbean terminus. 
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Four locks on the Atlantic side and four on the 


Pacific side are to connect the summit level, one | 


hundred and thirty-seven miles in length, with 
the sea. The total distance from ocean to ocean 
is one hundred and eighty-six and one-half miles. 

During our campaign of nine months we 
worked our way from the lake shore up the 
rolling, partially wooded valley of the Lajas; 
across a flat, sunburned stretch of llano, which, 
strangely enough, crowns the continental divide ; 
through the rocky, tangled valley of the torrential 
Rio Grande; over the broad, heavily timbered 
plain knownas the Tola Basin ; through a narrow 
gap in the encircling hills at La Flor; and across 
fertile pastures and matted mangrove swamps to 
where the Pacific surges churned themselves 
to spray at the foot of Brito Headland. 

We were fortunate enough to see something of 
one of the periodical insurrections which dispute 
with cock-fighting the claim to the title of national 
amusement. Hostilities began at San Juan del 
Sur, twelve or fourteen miles from camp, on 
Sunday, February 6th, and during the following 
night we could hear the sound of bugles from 
the “telegraph road,” along which troops were 
being pushed to the front. 

Monday there was heavy cannonading in the 
direction of San Juan, and conflicting reports 
were rife, some maintaining that the insurgents 
had won the town, others that they were in full 
retreat. The next morning, as I was returning 
from my usual ride along the picket-line, I 
encountered a squad of horsemen riding through 
a woudland trail toward Rivas. They wore hat- 
bands and ribbons of green, the revolutionists’ 
color, and upon perceiving me, they covered me 
with revolvers and ordered me to stop. 

In the circumstances I thought it well to be 
obliging, so I stopped and explained who I was 
and what I was doing, ending by expressing a 
wish that if there was to be a fight I might 
be permitted to witness it. The suggestion met 
with cordial approval, and we rode on amicably 
for a mile or two, where we met the main force 
of insurgents, some four or five 
hundred strong. 

I was presented to the 
general in command, who, 
after questioning me as to the 
number and disposition of the 
government troops in Rivas 
and the whereabouts of the 
Victoria, and finding that I 
could or would give him very 
little information, invited me 
to ride with him and his staff 
and see them take the town. I 
readily assented, and was soon 
on friendly terms with several 
young aids who had been edu- 
cated in the United States, and 
who spoke excellent English. 

One of them laughingly 
urged me to accept his rifle and 
emulate my namesake the fili- 
buster, but I explained that 
owing to my official position I 
must remain a mere spectator, 
and that the heavy navy 
revolver which I carried was 
sufficient for purposes of self- 
defense. 

At about noon, in a shallow 
cut in the road near Rivas, 
the enemy’s picket fired upon 
us and a sharp engagement 
ensued. It was of brief dura- 
tion ; the picket fell back upon 
the town, closely followed by 
the insurgents. 

Part of the force kept to the 
road, while the rest turned 
and charged up a steep hill 
in the southern part of the 
cemetery which the govern- 
ment had fortified. Finding 
that the garrison had fled, we IT 
advanced through an inter- 
vening valley, meeting with little resistance from 
the retiring enemy, and passed through the gate 
into the town, where the garrison made a stub- 
born stand and fierce fighting began. 

I skulked along from tree to tree, the singing 
bullets showering twigs around me and knocking 
chunks of adobe from the house walls; but after 
fifteen minutes or so, finding myself exposed to 
an awkward cross-fire and fearing that my horse 
would be killed, I made my way back to the 
gate. There I tied my steed in a sheltered 
position where I commanded a pretty good view 
of the town. 

The fighting was still fierce, but the government 
forces were gradually driven back to the vicinity 
of the cuartel, or barracks. Numbers of wounded 
passed me on their way to the rear. 

At about two o’clock the pangs of hunger 
assailed me, and I rode back to camp leaving the 
result of the battle still in doubt. 

Reaching Rivas early the next morning, I found 
the government forces in full possession. The 
sudden arrival of the Victoria, with reenforce- 
ments, had enabled them to beat off the insur- 
gents, who were in full retreat. A hospital 
which had been established was full of wounded, 
but the town had recovered its equanimity with 
wonderful promptitude, and no one would have 
supposed that bullets had been flying through 
the quiet streets a few hours before. When I 
returned to camp they were burying the dead 
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|in the cemetery where they had fought the day 
before. Some of the poor “volunteers” whom I 
had seen tied together like sheep and dragged to 
the barracks between files of soldiers had found 
bloody graves. This method of obtaining 
soldiers, by the way, does not seem to strike 
Nicaraguans as peculiar, and when the story is 
told of the officer who answered the president’s 
telegram of “Send more volunteers” with the 
message, “Send more rope,” they cannot under- 
stand why foreigners laugh. 

Upon the completion of our survey we moved 
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T was dark before Abner Pickett came home. 
Dannie waited for him at the gate, his lone- 
liness and anxiety increasing as the minutes 

went by. 

He knew, from long experience, what to expect 
when his grandfather should learn about the 
railroad survey through the gap and the grave- 
yard, and he dreaded to be the bearer of evil 
tidings. Yet it was with a long sigh of relief 
that he recognized the familiar rattle of the buck- 
board. Abner Pickett drove up to the gate. 

“Hello, Dan! Out rather late, ain’t you?” 

“Waiting for you, grandpap.” 

“Well, I’m here, and glad to get here. How’d 





WAS A FULL MINUTE BEFORE HE SPOKE AGAIN. 


things go to-day? Gabriel get the potatoes all 
out? Have a good time at school, Dan?” 

It was evident he had not heard about the 
railroad, or he certainly would not have been in 
this cheerful frame of mind. After mature 
deliberation, Dannie decided it would not be 
advisable to break the news to him until after he 
had eaten his supper. 

Gabriel came out to help carry the parcels into 
the house and put away the team. 

“I got the suspenders for you, Dan—red in 
the middle, with sky-blue edges and pink posies 
on the end. How does that strike you, eh?” 

“Thank you, grandpap. I’m sure they’re 
nice.” 

They all went out to the barn with the team. 
Abner Pickett liked to see for himself that his 
horses were well taken care of. He seldom came 
from town in a more cheerful mood than that 
which possessed him on this night. Everything 
had gone to his liking during the day, and that 
fact was clearly reflected in his manner and 
; conversation. When the old man went into the 
feed-room after the oats, taking the lantern with 
him, Gabriel took the opportunity to pull Dannie’s 
sleeve, and ask, in a ghostly whisper, “Ain’t 
heerd about it, has he?’ 

“No, I suppose not. Can’t you tell him?” 

“No, sir! Wouldn’t do it for the hull farm— 
| live stock throwed in. He’d light on me like a 
thousand of brick. ‘Discretion is the better part 





to Rivas, content to seek shelter beneath a 
hospitable roof from the incessant rains which, 
early in April, had succeeded the protracted 
tropical drought. Thence we went to Corinto, 
via Granada and Managua,—towns differing 
from Rivas chiefly in size, — travelling by boat 
and over the government narrow-gage railway. 
On October 7th, three days after we reached 
Corinto, the Pacific Mail Steamship Colon 
arrived, and having provided ourselves with the 
necessary passports to leave the country, we 
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of valor when there’s a job to lose,’ as old Isra’l 
Pidgin used to say.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I’ll have to. Thought 
I’d wait till after he’s had his supper.” 

“Great scheme! ‘A full stomach is twin 
brother to a big heart,’ as old Is—Sh—sh !” 

Abner Pickett came back from the feed-room 
with a measure brimming full with oats, and 
| divided the grain carefully between the two 
| horses, talking in the meantime in the most 
cheerful manner of the work on the farm, and of 
the incidents of his trip to town. 

When the task at the barn was finished they 
all went into the house, and the old man sat down 

alone to the supper saved for 
him by Aunt Martha. A fter- 
ward he joined Dannie and 
Gabriel on the side porch. The 
smoke from his pipe curled up 
through the warm, still air, and 
floated about among the rafters 
of the ceiling. 

“Ain’t it about time you went 
to bed, Dannie?” he asked, 
gently. 

“T thought I’d stay upa bit yet, 
grandpap; it’s so warm and 
pleasant to-night.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if you 
do.”’ 

After that there was silence 
for atime. Then there was the 
sound of a footstep on the walk, 
anda man came up out of the 
darkness. It was David Brown, 
the next neighbor to the west. 

“Heard you were down to the 
river to-day, Mr. Pickett,” he 
said. “Wanted to see you a 
minute. Thought I wouldn’t 
disturb you till after you’d had 
your supper.” 

“Just finished. Glad to see 
you. Come up on the stoop, 
David, and have a chair.” 

Mr. Brown accepted the invi- 
tation very willingly. “Thought 
I’d run down for a minute,’ he 
continued, “and ask about the 
new railroad. Thought maybe 
you might have heard something 
about it down to the river.” 

“What new railroad, David?” 

“Why, the Delaware Valley 
& Eastern. I noticed they were 
pointing pretty straight for my 
place when they quit to-night.” 

“TI don’t quite understand. 

Has there been more talk about railroads ?”’ 

Mr. Brown turned to Dannie. “Haven’t you 
told your grandfather about it yet?” he asked. 

“Not yet,’”? stammered Dannie. “I—I was 
just going to when you came.” 

Gabriel left the chair in which he was sitting, 
next to his employer, and went down and seated 
himself on the porch steps. 

Abner Pickett looked questioningly from one 
member of the group to another. 

“Well,” he said at last, ““why don’t somebody 
speak? Are you all struck dumb? What is it 
about the railroad, Dannie?” 

“Why, grandpap, they—the surveyors, you 
know—they—they —” 

“Well ?” 

“Whacked their stakes in regardless —” broke 
in Gabriel, in his anxiety to help Dannie out. 

Abner Pickett turned on him savagely. “Shut 
up, you idiot!” he commanded. “Go on, 
Dannie.” 

“Well, they ran a line up through the gap, and 
stopped at the upper end o’ the potato lot.” 

It was out at last, much to Dannie’s relief. 

When Abner Pickett spoke again his voice 
was as quiet and steady as if he were discussing 
nothing of greater interest than crops or cattle. 

“Did it to-day, did they ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Dannie, “to-day.” 

“Anything done to prevent ’em ?” 

“Why, no, I couldn’t do anything. I told 











| “right of way! 
| steal it! 
| set their stakes on it, and call it theirs. They’r 

| thieves and robbers, and cowards as well! Yes, 
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’em they’d never build their railroad, though.” 

“Laughed at you, didn’t they ?” 

Dannie’s cheek flushed with mortification and 
anger as he recalled his interview with tlh: 
engineer. 

“Why, yes, they did; but I told *em —” 

“No matter what you told ’em; was anythin 
done?” The rising inflection in the old man’: 
voice warned his hearers that he was no longe 
able to smother the fires of anger kindled in hi: 
breast. 

“No, grandpap. There were seven of ’em.’’ 

Again, in his anxiety to come to Dannie’: 
assistance, Gabriel broke in: 

“T told ’em that if Abner Pickett was there, 
he a 

“Shut up, you idiot!” 

Gabriel obeyed his employer’s command with- 
out a word of comment. The silence which 
followed was broken by David Brown. 

“Just thought I’d come over, Mr. Pickett, an: 
inquire. Didn’t know but maybe you might 
know what they were paying for right of way.” 

The old man straightened himself in his chair. 
“Right of way!” he exclaimed, scornfully 
They don’t pay for it; they 
They pick out the best land you’ve got, 


cowards! Else why did they wait to pick out 
a day when I was away from home, and nobody) 
on the premises but a thirteen-year-old boy and 
an idiot of a hired man? Oh, if I’d been here, 
I’d have told ’em where to set their stakes!” 

He rose to his full six feet two inches, straight 
as a pine-tree, his neck and face crimson with 
anger, his blue eyes flashing fire. 

Brown rose also. “Guess I’ll have to be 
going, Mr. Pickett,” he said. “Thought I’d 
just run over and see—and see if there was any 
news from the river.” 

After David Brown had gone the old man 
grew somewhat calmer. He took two or three 
turns up and down the porch, and then resumed 
his seat. 

“Strike into the potato-field, did they?” he 
asked Dannie. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “went up through the 
west end of it as far as the big rock.” 

“Where else did they go?’ 

“Why, they cut across the corner of the meadow 
lot, and below that they ran through —” 

“Well 9 

“Through—O grandpap!” 

The old man rose slowly to his feet again, as if 
impelled thereto by a dreadful thought. 

“Dannie—the graveyard ?” 

*Yes, grandpap.” 

The clay pipe which Abner Pickett had been 
smoking broke into a dozen pieces beneath the 
pressure of his clenched hand, and fell rattling to 
the floor. It was a full minute before he spoke 
again. 

“Dannie,” he asked, “how near—how near the 
grave?” 

“Half-way between it and the road, grandpap.”’ 

They were all three standing now; and Aunt 
Martha, attracted by the unusual sound of their 
voices, had come to see if anything was wrong, 
and stood listening in the doorway. The old 
man spoke slowly, but with terrible emphasis. 

“Tt is sacrilege! It is not only ignoring the 
rights of the living, it is violating the rights of 
the dead. No better deed could be done by any 
one than to pull their accursed stakes from the 
ground, and fling ’em, one and all, into the water 
of the brook !”” 

He walked slowly across the porch and into 
the house; but before he had gone half-way 
through the kitchen, he turned and came back to 
the door. 

“Dannie,” he asked, “what kind of a looking 
man was the engineer ?” 

“Short, grandpap, with black eyes and hair.” 

The old man gave a sigh of relief and loosed 
his grip on the handle of the door. Striding 
across the kitchen, he disappeared into the 
shadows of his own bedroom. 

After that, for many minutes, there was silence 
between Dannie and Gabriel. The hired man 
was the first to break it. 

“Well, as old Isra’l Pidgin used to say, 
‘Betwixt the fool and the philosopher, the fool’s 
the happiest.’ I sha’n’t lose no sleep to-night ; 
he will. Come, Dannie, it’s high time for both 
of us to foller his example and turn in.” 

As he finished speaking he passed through the 
open door, across the kitchen, and up the steep 
staircase to his own room. 

Then Aunt Martha came out to where Dannie 
still stood on the porch, and laid her hand 
lovingly on his head. 

“It’s time you were in bed,” she said. 

“Yes, I know; but isn’t it terrible, Aunt 
Martha?” 

“It’s unfortunate, Dannie. But he had to 
know it, and the sooner the better. You know 
how he is, and he’II be partly over it by morning. 
But he’s very good to you, Dannie, very good.” 

“Yes; my father couldn’t have been better to 
me. Where is my father, Aunt Martha?” 

She was not his aunt. He had no aunt, or 
uncle, either, for that matter. But she had taken 
him in her arms when his mother died, and she 
had nursed him in sickness and fed him in 
health and cared for him constantly; and she 
was just as proud of this rugged and manly bo) 
as ever his own mother could have been. 

She could have answered the boy’s question. 
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she, and she only, could have given him the 
information he desired. For through all the 
vears she had kept in touch with Charlie Pickett. 
She had written letters to him at midnight and 
mailed them secretly, to tell him of his child’s 
health and growth and prosperity. But she did 
not dare to tell this boy what she knew; she 
dared only to tell him what she hoped. 

“FIe’s somewhere in the wide world, deary. 
some time, I hope, he’ll come back to us.”’ 

And yet she felt in her heart that her “some 
time” would not be until Abner Pickett’s tongue 
was forever still. 

“Why did he go away? Was grandpap 
unkind to him? Tell me that, Aunt Martha.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t tell you that. I can’t set 
myself up as a judge between those two. But 
it’ll all come out right in the end, Dannie; I’m 
sure of that; it always does. It’s for you and 
me to do just the very best we can, and not 
worry ourselves about things we can’t help. 
You’re a brave boy, and I’m proud of you.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Martha!” 

Again the boy’s attempt to learn something 
about his father had been foiled. He sank down 
into the porch chair despairingly and leaned 
his head on his hand. The full moon, riding 
gloriously in the eastern sky, shone upon his 
face, and revealed the tears upon his cheeks. 
In spite ef the good woman’s counsel, he could 
not yet repress the longing of his heart. 

“T want him so, Aunt Martha!’ he exclaimed. 
“J want him so! If he was dead, as my mother 
is, I’d never think of it. But somewhere he’s 
living, and I can’t get to him, and he won’t come 
to me, and no one will tell me why, and there’s 
such a mystery about it all. Oh, I can’t under- 
stand it!’ 

Aunt Martha dropped to her knees beside 
his chair and drew his head down to her 
shoulder. 

“There, there,” she said, soothingly, “never 
mind! It’ll all end happily, I know. You’re 
tired to-night, and it’s very late. Things will 
look brighter in the morning.” 

So, with gentle words, she led him to his room, 
gave him a tender good night, and then went 
about her duties. She was one of those sweet 
souls that love to smooth out the hard places in 
life’s pathway for the feet of others. Thank 
Heaven that they live! 

Dannie went to bed, but not to sleep. He 
could not forget his grandfather’s mighty anger ; 
and the old man’s declaration, made with such 
terrible emphasis, kept ringing in his ears: “No 
better deed could be done by any one than to pull 
their accursed stakes from the ground and fling 
’em, one and all, into the water of the brook !” 

After a while he rose and looked out of his 
window. The country was flooded with moon- 
light. The willows that marked the sinuous 
course of the brook were transformed into shiver- 
ing masses of silver. The public road, leading 
to the west, wound, luminously gray, through 
the meadows and under the trees. Black, in the 
shadowed face of the ridge, lay the mouth of 
the gap, and white and clear-cut against it 
shone the marble column that marked the sacred 
grave. 

Dannie imagined that he could almost see the 
line of stakes set by the engineer, starting at 
the big rock in the potato-field, cutting down by 
the corner of the meadow, across the road, 
through the graveyard and into the gap. 

He wondered how long it would be before the 
trains would be rolling by, before the greensward 
of the burial-place would be cut and slashed and 
torn by the picks and spades of workmen, before 
the graves themselves would tremble and shrink 
beneath the strain and stress of ponderous engines 
and thundering trains. 

The thing was too dreadful to contemplate. 
And again, more impressive than ever, the words 
of Abner Pickett rang in his memory: “No 
better deed could be done by any one than to pull 
their accursed stakes from the ground and fling 
“em, one and all, into the water of the brook !”” 

Then there came into his mind a thought that 
all in a moment set his heart throbbing tumultu- 
ously and his breast heaving with excitement. 
If what Abner Pickett had declared were true, 
was not Abner Pickett’s grandson the one to do 
it? If, when the morning dawned, those hated 
stakes had disappeared, would not Abner Pickett 
be again in possession of every right in his own 
land, with the power to keep it, and would not 
the insult to the dead be properly avenged ? 

The more Dannie thought, the more thoroughly 
he became convinced that it was right and just 
for him to carry out the desire so forcibly 
expressed by his grandfather. From the very 
nature of the enterprise it was apparent to him 
that he could take no one into his confidence. 
Whatever was done must be done by him alone, 
and there was no time to lose. 

He began mechanically to put on his clothes, 
and finished the task in nervous haste. He crept 
down the stairs in his stocking feet, with his 
shoes in his hand, found his cap, slid back the 
bolt on the hall door, and passed out upon the front 
porch. Max, the dog, came from the wood-house, 
barking softly, and leaping up on him, tried to 

Down!” 


lick his face, 

“Down, old fellow! whispered 
Dannie, “No, you can’t go.” 

Dannie led the way back to the wood-house, 
ordered the dog to his bed again, found his own 


hatchet, and then passed hurriedly down the path 
to the gate. Once in the road, he began to run, 
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and did not stop till he had reached the fence 
marking the western limit of the potato-field. 

He climbed hastily over and began to hunt for 
the last stake set by the surveyors. When he 
found it, he loosened it with two blows of his 
hatchet, pulled it from the ground, and started 
back to find the next one. This also he removed, 
and then he kept on down the line, treating all 
the stakes in his course in the same way. 

When he crossed the road and came to the 
border of the brook, he threw his armful of stakes 
into the water and, standing there triumphantly, 
saw them float away. Then he climbed the wall 
and entered the graveyard. Finding the stake 
set in the center of the plot, he uprooted it and 
flung it after the others. He felt that he had 
now given this cherished half-acre again wholly 
into the possession of his grandfather. 

But he did not stop here. He was flushed 
with his triumph, and the spirit of destruction 
was aflame in his breast. Following down the 
line of survey, he drew stake after stake from 
the yielding soil, and consigned them all to the 
mercy of the stream. 

Already he had entered the gap. The full 
moon that shone down between the precipitous 
walls of the gorge made the road that wound 
along the base of the northerly cliff almost as 
light as day. For half a mile there was scarcely 
room for the road and brook to pass through. 
Some of the stakes, indeed, were set in the bed 
of the stream, while others encroached on the 
travelled track of the highway. Some of them, 
in the shadow of rock or tree or bush, Dannie 
had to search to find. 

But not one escaped his vigilance, not one. 
When, at last, he emerged from the gap and came 
out on the eastern face of the ridge that flanked 
the Delaware, he had not left a mark or a 





monument behind him to indicate that a corps of 
engineers had ever passed that way. 

Here the road forked, one branch going to the 
north and reaching Port Lenox, the up-river town, 
the other descending rapidly to the village of 
Fisher’s Eddy on the south. But the brook, 
unchecked, went straight on down the rugged 
hillside, churned into foam, dashed into spray, 
leaping from rock to rock, losing itself at last in 
the slow-moving flood of the Delaware. 

Dannie stood for a moment looking out over 
the broad valley and the shining river, and down 
at the few twinkling lights of the village to the 
south. Then he turned again to his yet uncom- 
pleted task. The line of survey followed the 
public road to the north, keeping somewhat above 
it in its descent, and for nearly half a mile farther 
the boy had no trouble in finding the stakes, 
tearing them from their beds, and flinging them 
down the steep declivity into the tangle of rocks 
and brushwood below. 

When he had gone to the limit of his grand- 
father’s land, he stopped and turned back. He 
felt that he must hurry home. So he hastened 
up the road, and entered the mouth of the gorge. 
Between the great rock faces, now bright in the 
moonlight, now dark in the shadow, he trudged 
wearily. 

When he was half-way through the glen he 
heard the sound of voices ahead of him. He 
stood still and listened. Men were talking in 
subdued tones. There was a splash in the water, 
the crackling of dry brush, the tapping of wood as 
if some one were driving a stake, the clinking of 
steel as if a chain were being dragged along the 
ground. Then, from behind a projecting ledge, 
a man advanced into the moonlight, and before 
Dannie could either speak or run the light of a 
lantern was flashed into his face. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





| Bare was a big, 
jolly Nova 
Scotian, with a 
heavy voice and a 
homely face. He b 
was well liked 3 
from the day he 7 
joined the gang. 
The men called 
him “Big Dan” 


six feet two inches 
in height and 
weighed more than 
two hundred 
pounds—nearly all 
muscle and bone. 

Dan was a man 
of little education, 
and was a slow 
thinker, but his 
energy and faith- 
fulness were un- 
matched, and the 
instinct of “com- 
mon sense” was 
strong in him. 

His working 
partner, Hubble, 
was much like 
Dan in physique, 
but very different 
in everything else. 
He had graduated ‘ 
from one of the 
larger Western 
universities the 
year before, with a 
fine football record 
and a good, pass- 
ing grade in me- 
chanics. Ambi- 
tious to learn the 
business thorough- 
ly, he had started 
at the bottom to work his way up. 

In November John Johnson’s gang, in 
which these men were working, was engaged 
in raising a forty-wire line over a new coal-shed. 

The setting of the new and higher poles was 
quickly accomplished, and Johnson turned his 
attention to getting the wires up the additional 
height without crossing or breaking them. 

Johnson’s knowledge and experience were too 
limited for the position of responsibility which 
he was holding. He evolved the idea that as 
the poles on each side were of extra height, on 
account of the building, the cross-arms could be 
raised the additional distance—nearly twenty 
feet—by sliding them up the new poles without 
“cutting slack’’ into the wires. 

This operation was made particularly difficult 
by the fact that the position of the wires below 
made the handling of blocks and tackle of much 
size almost impossible. It was Johnson’s opinion 
that two men could carry the arms up the poles 
by main strength, climbing as best they could 
under their weight. 

Dan openly scouted the idea, and Hubble 





‘DAN, CAN 
YoU HOLD ME?”’ 








shook his head 
over it, but John- 
son was firm. He 
looked ~ over the 
little group of men 
and asked for vol- 
unteers. No one 
moved. 

Probably it was 
the old-time pride 
of the college man 
asserting itself; it 
might have been 
a sense of duty; 
at any rate, Hub- 
ble put on _ his 
spurs at the second 
call and walked to 
one of the poles. 
He stuck his tools 
into his belt and 
began climbing, 
jamming his spurs 
into the soft pine 
with shocks that 
made the insula- 
tors rattle. Noone 
followed him. Big 
Dan, still in doubt, 
was looking side- 
wise at the pole. 

In three minutes 
Hubble had the 
arm unbolted and 
ready to be raised. 
He looked down 
with a smile at 
the group of men 
below. 

“Coming, Dan ?” 
he said. 
Dan put on his spurs in silence 
and went up the pole. 

Johnson could not have select- 
ed two men better fitted for the 
task than these two. Both were 
of almost the same height and 
weight, and were the most pow- 
erful men in the gang. They 
had been trained, however, in entirely different 
schools. Dan’s was the strength which comes 
from a hard life in the lumber camps. Hubble 
was fresh from the football field. 

They swung under the arm and went up with 
it, slowly. Progress at first did not require great 
effort, but as they increased the distante from 
the pole below, the slack in the neighboring 
sections of wire was rapidly exhausted. Hubble 
called a halt when they were half-way up. 

“Hold her a minute, Dan! This is no race!” 

“Gettin’ tired already?” asked Dan. “Ex- 
pected better of you than that.” 

“I’m not tired yet. But hold your wind,” 
answered Hubble; “you’ll need it.” 

Again they started upward. The light breeze 
sang through the tightening wires in a steadily 
heightening key. The ties on the neighboring 
poles were twisting with the strain. 

The pressure upon the spur-shanks was so 











great that they bent from the men’s legs, and the 
straps seemed to wear into the bones of their 
knees. If any strap broke both men would fall. 

Johnson, on the ground below, saw his mistake 
now, and called to the men to stop. But it was 
too late. While it is possible to get a good grip 
with the spurs on creosoted pine coming up a 
pole, it is a different story when a man is going 
down with a heavy load. 

At the first step downward the spurs would 
probably have cut out, and both men would have 
fallen. Falling from where they were then 
would mean death, for they were working 
directly above the top of the old pole. 

Dan looked across at Hubble. 

“Can ye stand it the rest of the way up?” he 
panted, anxiously. 

“Yes,”’ was the answer, the same old, unflinch- 
ing desire to reach the goal asserting itself. 

Again they advanced. Only two feet remained, 
but they were much the most difficult and most 
dangerous of the entire distance. The blackened 
pine wood curled from beneath the men’s spurs ; 
the strain was telling there. At each step the 
spurs slid gradually down the pole, and fresh 
grips must be taken every instant. 

Then Hubble’s knowledge of the value of 
organized effort came to his aid. Hitherto they 
had been taking the arm up one end at a time. 

“Tet’s pull together, Dan. Ready, pull! 
Ready, pull!” 

At each of these mad efforts eight or ten inches 
were gained, so that the arm was practically in 
place ; but the most difficult task of all remained. 
Although the bolt was already placed in the pole, 
it must be driven through the hole in the cross- 
arm. One of the two men must hold his end of 
the arm with one hand while striking. Hubble 
volunteered again. 

“Clinch your left arm over the cross-arm,”’ he 
said. “Support it on your shoulder as much as 
you can, and hold my left hand around the pole 
while I strike.” 

Dan did so. Hubble lifted the hand-ax from 
his belt, and leaned in close to sight the bolt. 

“About two inches farther up. Ready, pull! 
Too far! Let itdown! Easy. Now it’s in the 
notch ; hold it there!” 

With that he swung at the bolt-head with all 
his might, supporting his end of the cross-arm 
with his left shoulder, and relying upon Dan to 
keep him on the pole. 

The ax fell true. The bolt shot through the 
arm, and their hard task was over. But in 
swinging the heavy ax Hubble had involuntarily 
followed it with his weight, and his two hundred 
pounds were suddenly thrown upon a single spur. 
The strain was too great, and in an instant it 
had cut out of the wood, and he fell. 

The whole thing occurred in a second or less. 
Before the bolt was fairly through the arm his 
spur was out, and Big Dan still grasped his left 
hand. When Hubble fell he swung clear of the 
pole and twisted Dan around, so that his spurs 
cut out also. Dan now found himself hanging 
by his left elbow to a loosely bolted cross-arm, 
kept horizontal only by its square notch in the 
pole and its unbolted braces. He was twenty 
feet above the old pole with its rough, jagged top 
and its network of insulators, pins and wires; 
and a two-hundred-pound man was hanging to 
his right hand. 

The sudden swing unnerved Hubble com- 
pletely, and he glanced up at Dan, his face 
blanched with fear. 

“Dan, can you hold me?” he cried. 

Dan did not answer. The same question had 
occurred to him, and he was debating it as fast 
as his naturally slow brain would allow. The 
situation demanded quick thought, for Dan was 
well-nigh exhausted by his severe exertion. 

He looked down, first at Hubble, hanging there 
pale and motionless, and then at the top of the 
pole directly below him. Then he began swing- 
ing Hubble slowly back and forth toward the 
pole from which he had fallen. The men below 
saw the agony this effort brought him, for the 
rocking came upon his elbow, and the sharp- 
cornered cross-arm tore it cruelly. Wider and 
wider became the swing of this human pen- 
dulum, every movement torturing the man above. 

Dan’s face was now upturned, and the men 
on the ground could not see the agony expressed 
there. Johnson, fearful of the injury which 
might reach the men by reason of his folly, was 
trying to get some spurs adjusted to come to their 
help. The whole event, however, occurred in 
so short a space that it was over by the time he 
reached the first arm of the lower pole. 

Dan had swung Hubble so far that the latter 
touched the pole with his feet. One more effort, 
and he caught with his knees, set his spurs in 
an instant, and held. Dan felt himself relieved 
of the weight, and knew that Hubble was safe; 
then he swung back without his load, his strength 
left him at the same instant and he dropped. 

The impetus of the backward swing threw 
him clear of the pole below, but he struck the 
topmost arm upon his right hip. Johnson, who 
had just arrived at that point, reached him in an 
instant, and balanced him over the wires until 
the men could lower him with tackle. 

They found his right leg broken at the hip, 
and his left arm so lacerated that the bone was 
visible through the torn muscles, It was six 
months — long, weary ones to an active man— 
before Dan went up a pole again. 

The accident cost Johnson his place, and was 
the means of getting Dan the subforemanship. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he presence of a crown prince as a student is 
almost as effective in increasing the number 
of college undergraduates as a great athletic 
victory. ‘The attendance at Bonn University is 
considerably larger than it was last winter. The 
Crown Prince of Germany is attending the 
lectures, and although he is only one among more 
than two thousand students, he is a potential 
unit and magnet. 


A couple recently married set an excellent 
example to prospective bridegrooms and 
brides. The money each would have expended 
for a present to the other was constituted a fund 
for the endowment of a free bed in a hospital. 
Persons of ample means, who study to obtain 
some novelty as a wedding gift to husband or 
wife that is to be, can always find opportunities 
along the paths of charity to establish a memorial 
of their own happiness by conferring happiness 
upon those who pass their days in life’s shadow. 
P»esty sometimes manifests itself in unex- 
pected ways. A Kansas newspaper records 
it as a suggestive fact that in the town where it 
is published many thousand dollars have been 
expended during the past year in erecting monu- 
ments to the dead. There may be something 
novel in the thought that a town’s prosperity, or 
the reverse, may be disclosed by a glance over its 
graveyard fence; but the fact reported suggests 
something more and better. It shows that in 
the hard times the dead were not forgotten, and 
that many a last resting-place remains unmarked 
not from lack of affection, but from lack of means, 
on the part of those who are left behind. 
A Massachusetts business firm prints this para- 
graph at the top of its letter-heads: “Errors 
—we make them; so does every one. We will 
cheerfully correct them if you will write to us. 
Try to write good-naturedly if you can, but write 
to us, anyway. Do not complain to some one 
else first, or let the matter pass. We want the 
first opportunity to make right any injustice that 
we may do.” The little sermon deserves a wide 
audience. Few people have not had occasion at 
some time in their lives to regret the sending of 
a harsh or hasty note of complaint. It may be 
necessary to assert one’s rights in subsequent 
letters, but there is no better rule of correspond- 
ence than to make the first one good-natured. 


he Young Men’s Christian Association shows 

its progressive spirit in the new work which 
it has undertaken in New York. The Harlem 
branch has lately bought a block of four dwelling- 
houses adjoining its own home, and after the 
necessary alterations shall have been made will 
have rooms therein for ninety members of the 
association. ‘The down-town branch at the same 
time has just completed plans for a mammoth 
eight-story building, which besides having all 
the attractions of the old one in being a home for 
the association, will also be a hotel. <A large 
restaurant and five floors of rooms will give 
members all the advantages of a good club with- 
out the usual expense. Christian work among 
young men in large cities has convinced the 
officers of the association of the advantages of 
the hotel plan. 


““T\oes a college education pay ?”” was a question 
recently propounded to President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College. The answer is its own best 
comment: “To be at home in all lands and all 
ages; to count nature a familiar acquaintance 
and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard 
for the appreciation of other men’s work and 
the criticism of one’s own; to carry the keys of 
the world’s library in one’s pocket and feel its 
resources behind one in every task he undertakes ; 
to make hosts of friends among the men of one’s 
own age who are to be leaders in all walks of 
life; to lose one’s self in generous enthusiasms 
and cooperate with others for common ends ; to 
learn manners from students who are gentlemen 
and form character under professors who are 
Christians—these are the returns of a college for 
the best four years of one’s life.” 
Bh. retiring and the incoming Secretaries of the 
Treasury illustrate anew the opportunities 
which this country affords to poor boys. Half 
a century ago Lyman J. Gage began work in a 
Chicago planing-mill, loading timber, teaming, 
serving as night-watchman, and paying for les- 
sons in bookkeeping by helping in the office. A 
situation as bookkeeper in a trust company fol- 
lowed ; he rose to be cashier, vice-president, and 
eventually president of a bank. 

Leslie M. Shaw likewise early moved from the 
East to try his fortunes in the West. He worked 
in the harvest-field to pay for his schooling, 
studied law in his leisure moments, grappled 
with the problems of a local bank, was enabled 
to put the finances of Iowa on a firm basis, and 
was chosen governor of that great State for four 
years. Not a single exceptional opportunity for 
advance came to either of these young men. 
Few readers of this paragraph but have prospects 
as bright as were theirs. How many will dimb 
as high ? mS 

umor is the mordant which bites a faet into 
the memory. The prevalence of American 
wares in the British market has perhaps never 
been so convincingly set forth as in a recent squib 











in a London newspaper. The Englishman’s 
daily life is described. . : 

“He rises in the morning from his New Eng- 
land sheets, shaves with American soap and a 
Yankee safety razor, pulls on his Boston boots 
over his socks from North Carolina, fastens his 
Connecticut braces, slips his Waltham watch into 
his pocket and sits down to breakfast. He eats 
bread from prairie flour, tinned oysters from 
Baltimore and a little Kansas City bacon, while 
his wife toys with Chicago ox-tongue and the 
children eat American oats. At the same time 
he reads his morning paper printed by American 
machines on American paper with American ink, 
and possibly edited by a smart journalist from 
New York. 

“At his office he sits on a Nebraska swivel- 
chair before a Michigan roll-top desk, writes his 
letters on a Syracuse typewriter, signs them with 
a New York fountain pen, and dries them with 
a blotting sheet from New England. The letter 
copies are put away in files manufactured in 
Grand Rapids. He winds up the day with a 
couple of pills made in America.” 


® © 


REWARDED. 


One happy minute crowns the pains 


ffering days. 
penne sans William Hamilton. 
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“PERSONA GRATA.” 


© quality goes farther to make a foreign 
N minister acceptable in the country to 
which he is sent than that of being easy 
to get on with. The man who has it can promote 
the interests of his own government without 
irritating needlessly the government to which he 
is accredited. He studies national peculiarities 
and adapts himself to them. He follows the 
line of least resistance in reaching his ends, and 
is tactful and polite even when he has a disagree- 
able message to communicate. 

The diplomatic corps at Washington includes 
several conspicuous representatives of this type. 
There is Minister Wu, who has not only held the 
favor of the government under the most trying 
conditions, but has found his way into the regard 
of the American people by his shrewd humor and 
unfailing urbanity. There is M. Jules Cambon, 
the French ambassador, to whom both the United 
States and Spain are greatly indebted for his 
skill and impartiality in arranging terms of peace 
between them. There is Herr von Holleben, the 
German ambassador, who in recent complications 
has successfully avoided friction and averted 
misunderstanding. 

At the head of the list of agreeable representa- 
tives is the dean of the corps, Lord Pauncefote, 
the British ambassador. His immediate prede- 
cessor was betrayed into a blunder which 
contributed briefly to the gaiety of American 
politics and terminated ‘his usefulness. But 
since Lord Pauncefote came to Washington, in 
1889, he has helped to settle amicably three of 
the most important difficulties between the two 
governments: the Bering Sea question, the 
Venezuela boundary dispute, and the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which clears the 
way for the building of the isthmian canal. 

Lord Pauncefote is now credited with the 
desire to “clean the slate’ before he retires from 
Washington by assisting in the settlement of the 
Alaska boundary and all other open questions. 
Certainly, if thesesmatters are to be dealt with 
by direct negotiation, the British end of the 
business could not be in better hands, 


® 
THE RESTRAINT OF ADVERTISING. 


5 e guard our noses; why not guard our 

Wires? The bill-board is an ocular 

stench.” These words of a Chicago 

writer might well be uttered after entering a city 

through a railroad avenue flanked by painted 

assertions that this stove is the best on earth, 
and that medicine an unfailing cure-all. 

Yet there is a more moderate view —that 
outdoor advertising is a necessary evil upon 
which certain restrictions should be laid. It is 
an evil which from the very competition it incites 
spreads rapidly. Even the landscapes of our 
new possessions are said to be breaking out with 
familiar symptoms of American enterprise. 

In many of our cities, east and west, there is 
a healthy movement toward bringing the rights 
of advertisers and of the public into a just 
relation. Actual and proposed legislation in 
various places fixes the size and height of bill- 
boards, forbids their erection beside parkways, 
and provides for the written consent of three- 
fourths of the residents of certain districts before 
advertising signs may be erected. 

This movement and the examples set by Eng- 
lish and Continental lovers of beauty point in the 
right direction. In London an organized society 
has accomplished much. In Berlin it is now 
forbidden to use the windows or outsides of 
public omnibuses for advertising purposes. An 
offer of prizes for the most beautiful business 
signs has provided Brussels with many artistic 
sign-boards, which are said to quicken materially 
the trade of the houses they advertise. In Paris 
the distinguished painter of war-pietures, Mon- 
sieur Detaille, has recently set on foot a movement 
toward having the signs both for streets and for 
shops painted by genuine artists. 

These are both examples to imitate and hints 





to follow. Art and improvement societies can 
do even more than they have yet attempted to 
influence legislation, provided they are supported 
by earnest and intelligent public opinion. 


* © 


REVEALED. 


Haply thy wrong deed may lie hid from men, 
But e’en ill thoughts are all within God’s ken. 
From Lucian. 


* © 


LITERATURE BY THE QUARTER. 


. he colleges,” said Emerson, “whilst they 
+ provide us with libraries, furnish no 
professor of books ; and I think no chair 

is so much wanted.” 

That is not as true as when he wrote the 
words, for our colleges have come slowly to give 
literature a place beside science and philosophy 
in the equipment for life. But long before the 
boy and girl dream of college they need the 
teacher of books. ‘Mother, what shall I read?’ 
is a vitally important question, even on the lips 
of a child. 

We do not trust the hand-organ grinder to 
form our daughter’s taste for music, nor the 
quack to prescribe her physical exercises; but 
the gay binding and attractive pictures of literary 
rubbish may mold her taste for books. The pile 
of trashy novels on the table of a summer hotel 
may be responsible for her judgment of fiction. 
The “rag-time” stanzas of popular songs may be 
all she knows of the magician’s world of poetry. 

No list of the hundred best books will serve to 
solve the problem; for what is best for Helen 
may not be best for Margaret, and is pretty sure 
not to be best for John. The services of a trained 
librarian as adviser are good so far as they go, 
but they must stop short because of the lack of 
personal intimacy to make the recommendation 
fit the exact need. 

The imaginative child must be inspired to 
careful observation. The unimaginative child 
calls for a judicious course of fairy tales. So the 
differences become greater than the likenesses 
in the wonderful golden age of youth. 

Why may we not have a new profession, that 
of the teacher of books—one who will give 
“lessons by, the quarter,” like the teacher of 
music, and study each student’s intellectual need 
as the music teacher studies his pupil? 

Under such instruction the real passion for 
reading would speedily be developed, and a taste 
for the good and a distaste for the bad would 
replace a dulness of the literary sense which is 
becoming characteristic of the rising generation. 


® & 


FROM CANADA TO PATAGONIA BY RAIL. 


ihe project for a north-and-south railway, 

connecting all the Americas, and making 

it possible for a traveller to journey all 

the way from Canada to Patagonia by rail, was 

enthusiastically approved by the Pan-American 
Conference. 

It is not a new scheme, and of course some- 
thing more than the resolutions of a conference 
will be required to put it on the way to realiza- 
tion. But the engineering difficulties are not 
insuperable ; and the amount of new construction 
necessary to link existing railway systems into 
one continuous transcontinental line is estimated 
at only five thousand miles. If the amount of 
new mileage built in the United States during 
the year 1901 could have been distributed in the 
proper districts along the proposed line, the scheme 
would have been realized. 

Probably the proposed railway would cost less 
money and would be attended by fewer difficulties 
of construction than the great railway which the 
tsar has been building across Siberia; but behind 
the Siberian enterprise there was a resolute 
national purpose and great resources. There 
must be powerful incentives before either 
governments or capitalists can be induced seri- 
ously to undertake the Pan-American railway. 
Yet when the railway is built, as probably some 
time it will be, its material advantages and 
political consequences may dwarf those of the 
tsar’s great enterprise. It will bring the American 
peoples closer together, in sentiment as well as in 
time; it will promote the exchange of ideas as 
well as of products; and by quickening travel, 
commerce and correspondence it will break down 
old barriers and further the interests of peace. 


* © 


BURNT GUMBO AND GOOD ROADS. 


owhere in the United States are the present 

roads poorer or better ones more needed 

than in some parts of the Mississippi 

Valley. The problem of improvement in this 

region, moreover, has seemed peculiarly difficult 

because there are no ledges of rock of a kind 
suitable for making good road material. 

But now, behold! out of the very excess of 
badness—out of the sticky, clinging, almost 
bottomless mud into which the roads are converted 
every spring and autumn—comes the material 
which is to work their salvation. This material 
is burnt gumbo, the very mud which makes the 
roads so bad, baked over wood fires until it 
becomes one of the best road-building materials 
known. 

The credit of making the first practical applica- 
tion of this discovery belongs to the railroads. 
For several years they have been using burnt 








gumbo as ballast for their road-beds in Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa and other States of the Middle 
West. It was first intended as a substitute for 
crushed rock in regions where rock could not 
easily be obtained; but it demonstrated its 
superiority so plainly that it is now used 
extensively even where ledges are abundant. 

The mud is really an impure, exceedingly 
sticky clay. The process of preparing it for use 
upon the road is very simple. Cord-wood is piled 
in a low pyramid eight or ten feet wide. Over 
this is thrown three or four inches of coal slack, 
and on this again is placed from twelve to twenty 
inches of mud. When the wood is fired a slow 
combustion goes on, which converts the mud 
into small, sharp-cornered and exceedingly hard 
pieces, so that the product has the appearance of 
red gravel. 

The railroads find that they can make and 
deliver the gumbo on board the cars at a cost of 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents a cubic yard; but 
when burned in more primitive fashion and on a 
smaller scale, as is usually the case on country 
highways, the cost is slightly greater. 

Roads covered with this material are never 
muddy or dusty. They keep free from snow 
and ice, are slow to get out of repair, and weeds 
or grass will not grow on them. The supply of 
mud is unlimited, its preparation simple and 
cheap. A writer in the Review of Reviews 
declares that five years of systematic and intelli- 
gent work with burnt gumbo would make the 
principal country roads as passable all the year 
round as a paved city street, and at little more 
cost than the amount now wasted in “working 


the road.’ 
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TWO WAYS OF TAKING A SLIGHT. 


or several years Anna Norris and Rachel Dale 

had been schoolmates and pleasant friends. 
After the school-days were over the two girls 
began to drift apart a little. There was no open 
rupture, not even a disagreement, but they had 
fewer interests in common. There came a winter 
when Anna had an especially charming guest with 
her, and gave a luncheon in her honor, to which all 
the old “set’’ were invited—except Rachel. Rachel 
felt the slight keenly; it was not easy to meet 
the surprised glances of the other girls, nor to 
acknowledge that she had not been invited. So 
when she came in one afternoon and found that 
Anna had called during her absence, she tossed 
the card into her waste-basket. 

“She needn’t think she can come around and 
make up now!” she said, bitterly. “She has shown 
me once for all how much she cared for my 
friendship; she shall not have the opportunity to 
hurt me again. It’s ended.” 

And so a slight—possibly unintentional—upon 
one side and a proud acceptance of it upon the 
other blotted out the pleasant memories of four 
years, and came between two lives that might 
have had much to give each other in the years that 
were to come. 

Such a pitiful, cheap, common little story it is, 

happening all about us every day! In shining 
contrast with it is the incident Bishop Whipple 
tells of a woman whose beautiful and gracious 
ladyhood counted friendship too sacred a trust 
to be lightly broken. 
- “The mother of Chief Justice Swan was a friend 
of my boyhood, and a gentlewoman of the old 
school. She possessed rare wisdom. Once one 
of her neighbors gave a party to which all the 
distinguished families in the neighborhood were 
bidden except Aunt Swan, against whom a 
grievance was cherished. The night of the 
festivity Aunt Swan, in Quaker garb of mode 
satin and sheerest muslin, stepped into her 
carriage and drove to the house of her old friend. 
Making her way through the throng to the hostess, 
she said, with sweet dignity: 

“‘Friend Clarissa, thy servant forgot to leave 
me thy invitation, and it is by such little things 
that friendships are often marred; so I have come 
as thy old friend to enjoy thy hospitality.’ ” 

It is needless to say that the breach was healed. 
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WHAT THEY REMEMBER. 


ie dreadful,” complained laughingly a young 
girl who had been at the head of a club of 
little girls in one of the college settlements, “the 
way those children remember things! Everything 
I do—everything I say—everything I show them— 
I’m likely to be reminded of a year after, and 
expected to remember with equal clearness, and 
explain or expand or expound at their request. 
I can’t always do it, you know; and then they’re 
so surprised and disappointed. I’m not blessed 
with such a memory as that; I only wish I were.” 

She is far from being the only person to observe 
what may be called the advantage of the children 
with few advantages. Their minds never being 
overcrowded with matters of interest, they absorb, 
retain, remember vividly and discuss keenly all 
such as come their way to a degree that is aston- 
ishing and often touching. 

Months after one child had been shown an 
album filled with foreign photographs at the 
home of her clib leader, the same album was 
brought to the meeting-place with the intention 
to show it to the entire club. But the owner had 
a severe cold and the weather was bad; when she 
arrived, she found her voice had gone; she could 
only speak in a hoarse whisper. 

At once her former little caller came to the 
rescue, and volunteered to explain the pictures as 
well as she remembered them, to be corrected ii 
she were wrong. She went through the whole 
volume without an omission or correction, anec- 
dotes, explanations and all, to the delight of her 
eompanions and the greater delight and pride o! 
her travelled friend. 

Manners, fortunately, are no less noted and 
discussed than are points of more definite instruc 
tion. The mother of one child, a shabby old Iris! 
washerwoman with a soft brogue and a softe! 

















heart, once visited her daughter’s sewing club. 
The young leader rose to receive her and remained 
standing, since her guest would not be seated, 
during the few minutes of her call. 

Long afterward one of the other children re- 
minded her of this torgotten trifie, asking, with 
deep earnestness: 

“Was it because you were tired sitting so long, 
or to be pelite = 

“To be polite, of course.” 

“Would you get up if my mother came? She’s 
older than Mrs, Flynn.” 

“Of course I would.” 

The child paused and then said, anxiously: 

“She was in jail once.” 

“I’m very, very sorry,” said the young lady, 
pleasantly. “But that isn’t any reason I should 
have bad manners, is it?” 

“We didn’t any of us know, and we’ve been 
contradicting about it awful!” was the response, 
in all simplicity. 

They soon did know; for the poor mother, who 
had once disgraced herself through drink in a 
time of frenzied trouble, came and was given a 
welcome that was balm to her self-respect, and 
a lesson without words to a score of eager little 
womenfolk—arbiters to be of manners in their 
small world, as much as the most exquisite of fine 
ladies are in theirs. 
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THE LION OF THE PLACE. 


f the many artists who have depicted on can- 
vas the tawny royalty of the king of beasts, 
few indeed have omitted the precaution of main- 
taining strong bars between themselves and their 
models—unless, indeed, the models were no longer 
living. The story is often told of the dinner-party 
given by Sir Edwin Landseer, at which the guests 
were startled by the entry of a stolid butler, who 
inquired respectfully, in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“Beg pardon, but did you order a lion, sir? 
There’s one down-stairs, just come, sir.” 

There was, indeed, but it was safely dead, and 
the body had been sent around from the Zoo as a 
complimentary offering from the authorities to 
Sir Edwin. 

It remained for a woman artist, Rosa Bonheur, 
to own her own lions, make friends with them, 
and caress and handle them with absolute fear- 
lessness and impunity. Indeed, at one time she 
accorded her great pets the freedom of her house 
and garden at By exactly as if they had been 
dogs; but this liberty she was later obliged to 
curtail out of deference to other people’s nerves, 
although the lions never abused it or manifested 
the least ferocity. 

It was certainly hard for the casual caller to 
arrive expectantly at the gates of the chateau and 
behold, as soon as the latch clicked, a huge yellow 
lion rear itself upon the terrace, stretching in a 
sleepy and amiable yawn a pair of jaws that could 
easily bite a man’s head off. 

“Oh, it is only one of Mademoiselle Rosa’s lions,” 
a neighbor—with intent rather to tease than to 
reassure—was once heard saying to an alarmed 
visitor who still hesitated on the safe side of the 
fence. ‘Monsieur need only be careful not to step 
on its tail; the tip is black, and one does not 
readily observe it. It is a friendly animal,—quite 
friendly, I assure monsieur,—though I do not 
know how it would behave if stepped on. One 
inight do well to go tiptoe.” 

On another occasion a note from an admirer of 
the artist’s work, a distinguished man not known 
to her personally, was delivered at the chateau. 

“Mademoiselle,” it ran, “I had promised myself 
in passing through By the pleasure of seeing the 
lion of the place. I have seen the lion of the 
place, mademoiselle, and I therefore offer upon 
paper the tribute of my profound regard to the 
lion of the place I no longer expect to see.” 
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PARAGONS OF FILIAL PIETY. 


he Japanese make much of the duty of children 

to parents. In some of their popular stories 
they exaggerate the whol virtue until it 
becomes absurd. There is a group of such tales 
called “The Four-and-Twenty Paragons of Filial 
Piety,” some of which Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain 
collects in “Things Japanese.” 

One is the story of the paragon whose cruel 
stepmother was very fond of fish. In spite of her 
harsh treatment, he lay naked on a frozen lake 
until his body melted a hole in the ice. He caught 
two fish that came up to breathe, and set them 
before his stepmother. Another paragon lay 
uncovered at night in order that the mosquitoes 
should fasten on him alone, and allow his parents 
to slumber undisturbed. 

Still another, who was extremely poor, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own child in 6rder to save 
food to support his aged mother. He was rewarded 
by heaven with the discovery of a vessel filled 
with gold, on which the whole family lived happily 
ever after. A fourth gave her father a chance to 
eseape while she clung to the jaws of the tiger 
which was about to devour him. 

The drollest story of all is of Révaishi. This 
paragon, although seventy years old, used to 
(ress in baby’s clothes and sprawl about the floor. 








His object was piously to delude his parents, who | 


were more than ninety years of age, into the idea 
that they could not be very old, after all, seeing 
that they had an infant son. 
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FOND OF SMOKING. 


Sues in church is a Dutch custom. Dutch- 
men are such inveterate smokers that one 
of them is rarely seen without his pipe. He 
finds himself unable to deprive himself of the 
indulgence, even for the short period of a church 
service. A similar practice exists in several 
churches in South America. Smokingin churches 
in Great Britain is said to have been prevalent at 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 





At one time smoking was carried to such an | 
excess in Seville Cathedral that the chapter applied | look it right up as soon as I get home.” 





“ 





to the pope for power to repress the abuse. | 
Urban VIIL., yielding to their wish, issued a bull, 
which was promulgated January 30, 1642. 

In Wales smoking in church was indulged in as 
late as 1850. In one church the communion table 
stood in the aisle, and the farmers were in the 
habit of putting their hats upon it, and when the 
service began they lighted their pipes and smoked, 
without any thought of irreverence in the act. 
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A LETTER FROM LOWELL’S FATHER. 


ames Russell Lowell did not win high rank of 
scholarship at Harvard. In his college days 
the curriculum was narrow and fixed, and a man 
of Lowell’s temperament, although he was by no 
means indolent, could not confine himself within 
strict limits, but reached out into miscellaneous 
reading. He had the happy faculty which geniuses 
may exercise of going out of bounds; in order to 
broaden according to his own tastes, he disre- 
garded the discipline which ordinary men cannot 
safely neglect. 

When he was graduated he stood low in his 
class, but had a greater knowledge of the world’s 
literature than many of his professors. His father, 
a — gentleman of an earlier and more method- 
ical school, had stricter ideas than his son was 
willing or able to live up to. A letter to the son, 
at a time when Lowell was still too young to show 
his special talents, is quoted in ‘Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder’s new life of the author of “The Biglow 


Papers.” The letter contains advice, even 
though a great man like Lowell could ignore it 
with mpunity. 


a ear son,” writes the elder Lowell, “I shall 
direct Charles to pay you half a dollar a week. 
If you are one of the first eight to be admitted to 
Phi Beta Kappa [an honorary society for the 
highest scholars], one dollar per week as soon as 
you are admitted. If you are not, to pay you 
seventy-five cents per week as soon as you are 
admitted. 

“If you graduate one of the first five in your 
class, I shall give you $100 on your graduation. If 
one of the first ten, $75. If one of the first twelve, 
= If the first or second scholar, $200. If you 

0 not miss any exercises unexcused, you shall 
— Bryant’s ‘Mythology’ or any book of equal 
value. 

“My dear child, I wish you to be faithful to 
yourself. You can easily be a fine scholar. Use 
regular exercise. Associate with those who will 
exert the best influence upon you. Say your prayers 
and read your Bible every day. I trust you have 
made up all your exercises. /f not, make them in 
one week.” 


e ® 
MODEST REQUEST. 


K the outbreak of the Spanish War Secretary 

Alger found himself besieged by applicants 
for office, who brought all sorts of requests, appeals 
and demands, some of them impudent, some stupid, 
some amusing. One man presented a card from 
Abraham Lincoln to the Secretary of War in 1862, 
which had secured an audience then, and should, 
the applicant insisted, entitle him to consideration 
in 1898. Another based his claims on the state- 
ment that he was a friend of the Prince of Wales. 


As there were many times more applicants, says 
General Alger in his book, “The Spanish-American 
War,” than there were offices, and each disap- 
pointed candidate blamed the War Department, 

he number of petitions grew burdensome. 

One request, however, from a young lady in 
Boston was too entertaining to be a nuisance, 
Her ate penet. handwriting and rhetoric vouched 
at least for the culture of the writer. Her request 
was simply and plainly worded. With much 
unfeigned earnestness she set forth her case. 

The press despatches had announced that the 
volunteer regiment of which her brother was a 
member was to leave for Cuba on a fixed date. 
But the brother’s birthday would come two days 
after the date assigned for his embarkation. A 
birthday box of cake, jellies, pies, and so forth, 
had been forwarded to him, and would not be 
received if the regiment left on the date announced. 

She naively asked that the regiment be detained 
until the box should arrive, as she was sure it 
would make no difference to the government, 
whereas it would be, “Oh, such a disappointment 
to my brother!” 
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RUSSIAN METHODS. 


ersistence may be a good quality, but judgment | 
is a better one, and the young American in TO ANY LADY Ss ENT 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 


the following story, told by Frederick Palmer, 
evidently became convinced of it: 

An American drummer, fresh from our direct 
methods of business, called on Monsieur de Witte, 
the Russian minister of finance, to get certain 





information necessary for the sale of his goods. 


The minister refused it. The young man persisted. 
nn = still refused. Then the young man | 
ec : 


“You are the only man who can give me what I 


want. I’m not going back to my folks and tell 
them that I couldn’t do any business. I’ve got to 
know. I could get the same thing in two minutes 


in es ae and I’m not going to leave the room 
until —”’ | 
he minister pressed an electric button. In | 
walked two guards. The minister spoke to them | 
in Russian, and directly the young man found | 
himself walking down the Nevsky Prospect with 
an uncongenial escort. é 
As he thought the matter over in jail, he con- 
cluded that his hand was not strong enough, as he 
put it, to bluff the whole Russian Empire. Within 
an hour he was led back into the presence of | 
De Witte, who told him that a decent apology | 
would save further trouble. After the young man | 
made it, De Witte gave him the information, and 


eS 





with it a reminder that it was not wise to be rude, | | 


even to ministers of state. 
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LAITY IN COUNCIL. 


he Reverend Doctor Soulsby—may his congre- 
gation increase!—had been reading a paper 
on “The Church in India,” and a few feminine 
members of his flock were discussing it as they 
went away from the rectory. 
“To think that the church is so strong in India!” 
chirped one. 
“Yes, isn’t it perfectly lovely? And one doesn’t 
et that idea at_all in reading Kilns s ‘Plan 
ales from the Hills!’” another little lady re- 


marked. 

“Perhaps it is stronger in the valleys,” ventured 
at le 

“T didn’t know Kipling was a churchman,” said 


the youngest of all, thoughtfully. 
“My dear!” exclaimed the first speaker 





re- 

he pony rg “When that lovely thing of his 'The 

’oice that Breathed O’er Eden,’ was sung at your 
own wedding not six months ago!” 

“Was that—Kipling’s?”’ faltered the bride. “Tl 


For the Throat use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 








The Self-Educator Series. 


The volumes on French, Latin, German, 
English and Chemistry are now ready. 
Cloth bound, 75 cents each. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 428 West Broadway, New York. 


TUDY Learn by mail the 
things you need to 
know to fill a high 
TO peed ; 

position. Our free 

S U C * E E D Hands Tied?” shows 
the practical way. State whether in Engineering, 
Architecture, or interested in Business. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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THIS ISA 


“So Easy 


Picture Hanger. 


A woman invented it— every 
woman sho use it. Slip it 
over a broom handle and you can 
stand on the floor and hang or re- 
arrange large or small pictures 
with ease and safety. Send 25 
cents to-day for one, and avoid 
expensive accidents. 
Light—Strong—Simple 
—Entirely New. 
Write us for information about 
what it will do. 
BYARD MFG. CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Box 921. Liberal Terms to Agents. 
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5,000,000 
‘*Hohner” 
Harmonicas 


SOLD EVERY YEAR. 
Hohner’s Greatest Novelty: 


HOHNER S 
CARTRIOCE 


HARP. 





CARTRIDGE HARP 


cartridge shell and 


| consisting of 

| ** Hohner '’ Harmonica produces al! effects from 

| the softest tremolo to the most melodious tone 

| Price, 50 cents, by all leading dealers. 

The ‘* Hohner ’’ Harmonica (or mouth-organ) 

} is the most popular instrument made, because 
any one can play almost any tune on it with very 
little practice, and no end of enjoyment may be 
derived from its music. Professionals in all parts 
of the world prefer ‘‘ Hohner’’ Harmonicas to 
any other make, for their quality of tone and dura 
ble construction, 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ Hohner’”’ 
Harmonica, don’t purchase another make, but 
send his name and address and write for a circular. 
M. HOHNER, 354 Broadway, New York. 























When you stop 





house see that the oysters 
are accompanied With 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


‘The oyster cracker with a taste to it.”” 


Sold only in In-er-seal pack- 
ages, with the In-er-seal trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of each package. 


at the half-way 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








Richardson New Design for 1902. 

















FREE 





No. 255, Wild Rose design, with FRENCH KNOT. 


of finest linen, stamped w 
country, ready to work, w 


THIS DOILY 


ith the most exquisite designs ever shown in this 
ith full instructions and Course of Lessons by the 


world-renowned art embroiderers, Professor, Tsuneo Takahashi and wife of Japan, also patiern in 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised can work it perfectly. 


Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it 
impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 
Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. Cata- 


logue of 34 New designs in Sofa Pillows, Doilies, 
and Splasher, Laundry Bags, etc., sent free. 


Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, Tray 


Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) 


we make but one fair condition, viz.: — that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 


| Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks, write us. 
Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. 


Order Design by number. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. 
silks that we claim cupertessy- 
n 


as better than any other silks the world, a 


.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 


Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized 


Therefore, it is not alone over other American 





nd experts in silks recognize them as such. 
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ws you ride on a steed which the uttermost 
speed shall not tire? 
Not in the emperor’s stable, O friend, shall you 
find him. 
Come down to the giants who labor with water and 
fire, . 
The swarthy mechanics whose strength and 
whose skill have designed him. 


There lies the waste and the rust of the loose 
scattered iron, 
But here by the forges and here where the 
hammers are falling, 
Resonant, steady, are men whom your faith may 
rely on 
To work us the miracle born of their wonderful 
calling. 


For the soldier is bred to destroy, to rejoice in the 
killed, 
To tear at the life and the heart of a suffering 
nation ; 
But here are the men who have taken as watch- 
word, “I build.” . 
They are one with the gods, for their work is 
the work of creation. 


Sullenly echo the forges, and higher and higher 
Rise the white flames under brass in the crucibles 
flowing. 
Now the iron takes shape and follows the worker’s 
desire, 
Swiftly and surely the eager conception is 
growing. ; 
Quietly out in the sun the smooth switches are 
lying — 
When lo, from the hands of the toilers, half- 
breathing, half-sobbing, 
Strong with a strength never wearied, a good-will 
undying, 
The Iron Horse comes, with his new power 
beating and throbbing! 
Take him! Through him shall a message of 
ultimate healing 
Establish the peoples as one, and shall heal all 
the‘rotten 
Corruptions of years, one land to another revealing. 
Take him—a son of the Law, out of Chaos 
begotten! 
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MISS JENNIE’S CLASS. 


ILL you teach a Sunday-school 
class to-day, Miss Jennie?” asked 
the superintendent; and the 
young woman consented. It was 
the infant class, and the pleasure 
of sitting with the little tots and 
telling them Bible stories was so 
great that she consented to take 
the class another Sunday and 

another, and before long was chosen to be its 
regular teacher. 

It was a small Sunday-school in an obscure 
and conservative interior town, but it was the 
only institution of its kind, and the community 
believed in it. It was a church-going community, 
but even those who did not attend church were 
glad to have their children in the Sunday-school, 
and it soon proved an easy task to persuade them 
to join Miss Jennie’s class. 

It was Miss Jennie’s first public work, and she 
threw her whole soul into it. A devout, earnest, 
enthusiastic girl, she poured her life into the class 
of little folks, and they caught her spirit while 
they learned the lessons which she taught. As 
soon as the little ones were able to walk they 
came to her, and by the time they graduated into 
“the main room,” there were more little ones 
ready. It was Miss Jennie who gave them their 
first lessons. 

She married after a while, but she kept the 
class, and her own children in time became 
members of it. The cares of the household, the 
growing responsibilities of wifehood and mother- 
hood might have impelled her to lay down this 
outside labor, but there was no one to take her 
place ; and besides, she loved the work. 

In time “the infant class” had grown until it 
became “the primary department,” and Miss 
Jennie, now Mrs. Jane, was at the head of it. 
For just fifty years she kept that class and 
department, and then, honored and mourned by 
the whole community, she went to her reward. 

What had she accomplished? She had not 
become great or widely known. If she had 
extraordinary ability or wisdom, it was not of 
that that people spoke. But this one thing she 
had done: she had put the stamp of her own 
ideal and influence upon almost every life in that 
prairie village. The business men in the stores, 
the doctor and the lawyer, the teachers, the 
fathers and mothers—all had been her pupils. 
Even the superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
himself no longer a young man, had received his 
first lessons from her. Ministers had come and 
gone, deacons had lived and died, the public 
schools had changed teachers again and again; 
but Jane Strang had been one continuous 
influence, teaching, during her fifty years of 
service, almost every resident of the town. 

Few who read her name will recognize it, but 
to the few who do recognize it it will always be 











an illustration of the way in which an obscure 
life, faithfully lived, may become one of marked, 
if not of extensive, influence. 

“What life that you have known was best 
worth living?” a man of wide experience was 
asked recently. This was his answer: 

“The life of Jane Strang, who accepted a small 
task heartily, and held to it faithfully, and so 
became of all persons in that community the one 
who most influenced others for good.’ 
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HARD TO DECIPHER. 


omany blindly addressed letters come through 

S the post-office that in the larger cities special 

clerks are employed to decipher them. Each 

office has special pride in its work, and keeps up 

a wholesome rivalry with the Dead-Letter Office 

at Washington, so that few badly addressed 

letters are given up as impossible. Mr. Ewan 

McPherson, writing in the Boston Herald, gives 

examples of some of the difficult problems and 
clever solutions. 


Foreigners give the most trouble. The envelope, 
for example, addressed “Spencer, Insea,’ 
where “Insea” stands for the initials N. C., is not 
likely to have been mailed by a native American; 
and The same is true of the envelope inscribed 
“W. Hobokniy,” in very bad German script 
meaning “West Hoboken;”’ and of that marked 
“Ancram Lead, Kalambi Coit; ;’ for “Ancram 
Lead Mines, Columbia County, New York.” 

A triumphant piece of “blind” reading reduced 
a trackless ungle of big and little letters to “‘192 
NoRtH sti Re bostock Massa,” and interpreted 
it as “192 North Street, Boston, Massachusetts.” 
One letter was addressed to “Fedvelteneszi,” 
“Fayetteville, Tennessee.” Another, from Tipper- 
ary, was addressed to “Knonghyto, Con.,” for 
“Naugatuck, Connecticut.” ‘To and Over Street, 
a on a letter from Ballymote, Ireland, 
meant “2 Andover Street, Salem, Massachusetts.” 
Also from Ireland came “Cranston Royal Irish,” 
“Cranston, Rhode Island.” 

An important point in solying the problem of 
the foreign writer’s intention is a knowledge of the 
sound values which the characters he writes would 
be likely to bear for him individuaily. man 
who has become accurately familiar with Italian 
sounds sees at a glance that “Negiosi,” with the 
Italian values to the letters, exactly represents 
an illiterate Italian’s attempt at the sounds which 
Americans write “New Jersey.” 

On an envelope with a Russian stamp “Kreen- 
poynp” means “Greenpoint,” for the Russian 
mouth is apt to substitute a labial for a dental 
consonant, and a K for a guttural G. Again, there 
is the wonderful postmark “Przecxaw”’ on a letter 
to “Mis Karolina Janowska.” One who has 
listened carefully to either Russian or Polish talk 
knows how a man of Przecxaw would read aloud 
the line which follows the name: “Tu wody tu is 
Chander Ten s 7”? it would sound somethin 
very like “Two forty-two East Hundred Tent 
Street,” which proved to be what was intended. 
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TOBOGGANING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


lephants are so often the winners in an 

E encounter with men that it is rather inter- 

esting to learn from Chums of one that 

was fairly outwitted. It was an African elephant, 

taller, lighter and nimbler than the Asiatic variety. 

Like most elephants, when roused he proved 
himself capable of considerable gymnastic feats. 


An oe ee sportsman, out after elephants, had 
wounded a magnificent specimen. Unfortunatel 
for him the wound was slight, and the animal, 
greatly infuriated, turned an charged 

It was a terrifying sight. With its enormous 
ears spread out like sails, and emitting s 
notes of rage the monster came thundering over 
the groun like a runaway locomotive. The 
hunter fired a second shot, but missed. His nerve 
was shaken, and throwing down his rifle, he sought 
safety in flight. 

Near at hand was a steep hill, and toward this 
he turned; for being but s' — Any wi 
the climbing powers of clephan , he thought his 
pursuer might be baffled oy the steepness of the 
ascent. It was a terrible sappontenent to find 
ant could climb a as quickly as 
i runner though he was. 
have been speedily overtaken if he 

thought of an expedient. He knew that 

hants never run or even walk down a steep 

incline, but always crouch, gather their feet 

together, lean well back and slide down. Just as 

the furious animal got within a few yards of him, 

therefore, the hunter suddenly doubled and ran 
down the hill 7. 

Quick as a flash the elephant turned, too, gath- 
ered itself ‘Logether, and trumpeting with rage 
slid down after the man. The hunter had jus 
time to spring out of the way as the great beast 
came tobogganing after him, smashing trees and 
a = carrying everything before it like an 
avalanche. 











hill, while the elephant, unable to stop itself, went 
careering down to the very foot, where, ap arentl 
understanding that it had been outwi fed. an 
feeling sore and disappointed, it rose to its full 
— 4 and walked wearily back to its native 
woods. 
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BRITISH CAPTAIN AND YANKEE 
SKIPPER. 


hen the British frigate Guerrizre lowered 
W her colors to the Constitution, the great- 

est sea-fight in American history previous 
to the Civil War was at anend. Captain Dacres 
of the Guerriére was a man of high character. 
Fresh proof of his manliness is found in a story 
told in Professor Hollis’s history of “Old Iron- 
sides,” an incident that also reflects credit on the 
character of a Yankee merchant skipper. 


An American brig, commanded by Elijah Adams, 
bound into Boston from the coast of Portugal, 

by the Guerriére not long before the 
he Constitution. Her cargo was salt, 
with silk stowed between the decks. Dacres, 
after taking out the silk, agreed to ransom the 
vessel for three or four thousand dollars if Adams 
would give his note, = in Halifax. Mr. 
Adams’s son, a second jah Adams, was left on 
board as hos age, or guarantee. 

After the Constitution was sighted and her 
nationality. made out, some of the English crew, 
by way of chaffing the young man, told him to 
cheer up; that he would have plenty of company 
soon. ey really believed it, too. He was 
allowed to go into the cockpit with other Ameri- 
cans in the crew, where they would be out of 
danger. They could hear the firing, but could 
not see it. After the surrender, the young man 
was transferred to the Constitution with the 
prisoners and reached Boston in ten days. 

His father’s ship was a slow sailer, and came 
jogging, up the harbor after dark several a 

r. The old gentleman reached his home in 








Sudbury Street at midnight, and the front door 
was opened by his son, the hostage. 
“Well, where on earth did you come from?” he 
¢ 3 
of the fight was told. A day or two 
aptain Adams had an interview with 
Captain Dacres in reference to his bond. He had 
no thought but to pay it, unless some arrangement 
could be made on account of the capture of the 


e. 

Captain Dacres said, “No; that money belongs 
to my crew. I will give you my share of it, but I 
cannot relinquish theirs. I must take care of my 


Ithough the old captain was a comparatively 
poor man, he paid the note in full. 


H° found success most sweet 
Who, having tried and failed, 
The lesson of defeat 
Upon his standard nailed, 
Then straightway bade his soul 
Take up the task begun, 
Nor paused until the goal 
Of his desire was won. 


For joy the keenest seems 
Where grief has been before: 
After night’s troubled dreams, 
There, at the open door, 
Thrice glorious she stands — 
Dawn, with her roses gay, 
And in her outstretched hands 
The shining gifts of Day. 
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A REAL ARISTOCRAT. 


London gentleman who owns a beautiful 
A collie keeps him provided, as is usual, with 
a collar, on which his name and address 
are engraved. Some one asked him recently 
whether this had ever served to bring the dog 
back to him, and the question led to the relation 
of an amusing incident, which is reported in the 
Boston Herald. 


On one occasion I lost Scoti in Piccadilly. You 
know how much I rush about in hansom cabs. 
Well, Scoti always goes with me. We travel a 
3 many miles a week together in this way; 
ut on one occasion I was walking and mis: 
him. I searched for him, but did not find him. 

The crowd was great, and the street traffic 
drowned my whistle; so, after waiting a while 
and looking about pretty Corougity. I went back 
home without him, hoping he might find his way 
back himself. 

In about two hours after my arrival a hansom 
cab drove up to the door, and out jumped Scoti. 
The cabman rang for his fare, and thinking he 
had captured the dog in some way, I asked 
how and where he found him. 

“Oh, sir,’ he said, “I didn’t hail him at all. He 
hail e. I was a-standing close by St. James’ 
Chureh a-looking out for a fare, when in jumps 


. So I shouts 
through the window; but he wouldn’t stir. Then 
I gets down and tries to pull him out, and shows 
him my whip; but he sits still and barks, as much 
as to say, ‘Go on, old man.’ 

“When I takes him by the collar I reads the 
name and address. ‘Allright, my fine gentleman,’ 
says I. ru drive you where you’re a-wanted, T 


say. 

“So Y ‘shuts to the door, and = gentleman 
settles himself with his head just looking out, and 
I drives on till I stops at this here gate, when out 
zumepe my passenger, a-clearing ie door, and 
= ‘8 in as calmly as though he’d been a reg’lar 
re. ’ 


I gave the cabman a liberal fee and congratu- 
lated Scoti on his meeeress instinct, reason or 
whatever it may be, that told him that as hansom 
cabs had often taken him safely home before, 


e dog. 
- Tike his pepetienee, says I 


th | a hansom cab would probably do it again, seeing 


that he had lost his master and could not find his 
way. 
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WAITED FOR ORDERS. 


he unquestioning and unreasoning faithful- 

| ness of a Russian soldier was brought out by 
the red tape of the Russian military system, 
which not only exacts strict obedience to orders, 
but determines rigidly from whom orders may 
come. The explosion of a powder magazine at 
Batum killed and injured many people. Among the 
wounded was a soldier on guard at the gate of 


| the magazine.. One of his arms was shattered, 
| Says the New York Herald, and there was an ugly 
Once more the hunter dashed to the top of the | 


wound in his chest. Although on the verge of 
fainting, he remained at his post. 


His colonel saw him and said, ““What are you 
doing here? Don’t you see there is nothing left 
to guard? You look half-dead. I order you to 
the hospital at once.”’ 

“Colonel, I cannot doit. My sergeant instructed 
me to stay here.” 

“But your sergeant has been killed.” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” replied the soldier. 
“There are only two persons who can relieve me 
from nm nm | sergeant and my emperor.” 

The colonel telegraphed to the minister of war, 
who laid the case before his imperial master. 
The tsar sent a despatch relieving the soldier and 
announcing his intention of conferring on him a 
gold medal and a decoration. 

When the despatch was received, the soldier 
had been fourteen hours on duty. 


® © 
AN INDEPENDENT GOVERNOR. 


hen Mr. Thomas G. Jones, whom Presi- 

dent Roosevelt has appointed district 

judge in Alabama, was governor of the 
State, the bad practice prevailed of farming out 
convicts in labor camps. Under the law they 
were let out by contract to the highest bidder, 
and were liable to neglect and maltreatment. 
The governor had to administer the laws as he 
found them, but to this law, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, he was stoutly opposed. 

One day a negro was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. The law uired the governor’s 
signature to a paper before the man could be sent 
to the convict camp. The governor did not act as 
promptly as those who contracted for the labor 
of the convicts thought desirable, so they sent a 
representative to him to find out what the matter 

8. 


was. 

“T have dela acting in this man’s case,”’ said 
the governor, “because I have heard that measles, 
in a very malignant form, have broken out in your 
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camp, and that many of the convicts are dying. 
Is it true?” 

“Yes,” said the agent, lightly; “but what differ- 
ence does that make? nd along. He may 
not catch the measles, anyway, and if does, 

-{ it’s vm f one nigger the less.” 

“That is all I wanted to know,” replied Governor 

Jones. “I send no more persons, black or white, 
our camp till the disease is under control.” 
——- reddened. 

%, ere, governor,” he yo out, angrily, 
“you don’t own the State of Alabama! We have 
still some courts open. If you refuse to send that 
man to camp, we shall go into court and get out 
@ mandamus, and then you will have to do it.” 

It was now the governor’s turn to flush. He 
wheeled upon his visitor with a gesture toward 
the door. 

“You 
best to force me to do what I 
— he thundered. “Try it—it will teach you 
a lesson. The same laws which give me power 
to sign that paper give me authority to pardon a 

ct. Now I serve you with fair —— that 

instant I see your emissary enter that door 
with your mandamus in his hand, I sign a pardon 
for the convict! Now go!” 


into the nearest court and try your 
do not believe is 
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HIS LADY’S TRESSES. 


arah, the first Duchess of Marlborough, whose 
tempestuous character lacked many of the 
\ ordinary graces of womanliness, was yet 
sincerely loved by the two persons who knew her 
best—her husband, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the “good” Queen Anne. Among the many 
pictures which Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, the latest 
biographer of the duchess, has incorporated in 
his “Life” is one which is not only lively but 
charming. 

On the death of the duke the duchess found, in 
a cabinet where he kept all that he most valued, a 
mass of her hair. Years before, when he had 
thwarted her in something, she resolved to mortify 
him ; and knowing that her beautiful and abundant 
hair was a source of pride and delight to him, she 
had it cut off. 

The shorn tresses were left in a room through 
which the duke must pass, and in a place where 
he must see them—for whatever Marlborough’s 
lady did, she did thoroughly. But he came and 
went, saw and spoke to her, and showed neither 
anger, sorrow nor surprise. 

hen he next quitted the house she ran to see 
her tresses, but they had disappeared, and on 
consulting her looking-glass, she saw how foolish 
a thing she had done; but she said nothing about 
her shorn locks, nor did the duke. She never 
knew what had become of them until, after the 
death of the duke, she found them among those 
things which he had held most precious. 
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SCIENCE COULD NOT EXPLAIN IT. 


distinguished naturalist recently gave a 

A dinner to a number of learned men. At 

the conclusion of the repast the company 

went out into the garden, in the center of which 

stood a large glass globe, on a pedestal. Happen- 

ing to touch this globe one of the guests discovered, 

to his amazement, that it was much warmer on 

the shady side than on the side facing the sun. 

He immediately communicated his discovery to 
his friends. 


A warm argument sprang up, and in the course 
of the debate the phenomenon was attributed to 
the law of reflection or repulsion or something 

ually formidable. 

he host, however, had his suspicion as to the 
correctness of these theories, and sent for his 
gardener. When he put in an appearance, the 
gentleman said: 

“John, can you tell us why this poy is warmer 
on the shady than on the sunny side?” 

“Well,” 7 the man, slowly, “the fact is, I 
just turned it round, for I was afraid that the heat 
would crack it.” 


® © 
TROUBLES AHEAD FOR HER. 


hen the daughter of the house returns 

from college she is sometimes inclined 

to forget that there are serious duties 
awaiting her. Itis then, says the Chicago Journal, 
that the wise mother brings her to a different 
point of view. 

The at had been very clever in her studies, 
and had been at home only a few days when she 
said to her mother: “Yes, I’ve graduated, but I 
don’t want to lose my interest in my work, and 
a etd to keep up my psychology, philology, 


“Just wait a minute,” said her mother. “I have 
arranged a course for you in roastology, boilology. 
avitehotogy. darnology, patchology and general 
domesticology. You might as well bes right 
now. Get your apron on and pluck that chicken.” 
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A DOUBLE TEAM. 


man who was bicycling in southern France 

A was pushing his machine up a steep hill 

when he overtook a peasant with a donkey- 

cart. The patient beast was making but little 
progress, although it was doing its best. 


The benevolent cyclist, putting his left hand 
against the back of the cart and guiding his 
machine with the other hand, pushed so hard that 
the donkey, taking fresh courage, pulled his load 
successfully up to the top. 
mit was reached the p t burst 
is benefactor. 

of Pio indeed, monsieur!’”’ he 
protested. “I should never in the world have got 
up the hill with only one donkey.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Clover, love; dreamy, ream; loathe, oath; 
flighty, light; sting, tin; plenty, lent; clear, lea; 
secant, can; drawl, raw; trouser, rouse; chilly, 
hill; sweep, wee; proper, rope; frisky, risk; 
closet, lose; — oe ape; tribe rib; chime, him; 
trunk, run; start, tar; plucky, luck; swoon; woo; 
twine, win; pavers. rover; drama, ram; stripe, 
trip; choler, hole; travel, rave ; stand, tan; prime, 
rim; trusty, rust; chosen, hose; phase, has; 
stone, ton; probe, rob. 

2. Many men, many minds. 

3. Draft. 

4. Obstinate, fortunate, effeminate, importu- 
nate, illuminate, dominate, predominate, abomi- 
nate, fascinate, disseminate, rminate, eliminate, 
exterminate, subordinate. 

5. Calabar. Bedewed. Mirific. 
Tumulus. 

6. Aim. Washes. 

7. 1. Inn, Co., here, rent—incoherent. 
dust, tree, us—industrious. 


Toxodon. 


2. Ind, 
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THE LAND OF STORY ~- BOOKS. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 





A great star sparkling in and 


By foaming brooks and mossy nooks 


He finds the Land of Story-Books. 


Blowing his horn, he hears Boy Blue, 
With Bobby Shafto goes to sea, 
Jack Horner’s plum he tastes, and trips 
O’er London Bridge with Lady Lee, 
With Jack and Jill goes up the hill, 


While wandering at his pleasant will. 


He trembles with Red Riding Hood, 
Dances with Cinderella there, 

And from the silver basin sips 
With Beauty and the Brother Bear; 


He visits kings and courts and things 


With seven-league boots as good as 


And sinking into downy clouds 
Strange seems the Pilgrim going by 


With Greatheart, strange seems Crusoe’s face,— 
And strange the Land of Nod should lie 
With hushing brooks and pillowed nooks 


So near the Land of Story-Books! 


Cas 


A WINTER NUTTING PARTY. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


* LETTER for you!” said Mr. Chad- 
wick, looking up from his morning’s 
mail and tossing a small square 
envelope to Mabel. 

“For me, papa? I wonder who 
it is from!’ and Mabel in a flutter 
of anticipation ran for her paper- 
cutter. 

It proved to be an invitation from Ethel 
Cheney, one of her schoolmates, to her nutting 
party on the next Saturday afternoon. 

“I am so glad!” said Mabel. “We always 
have such nice times at Ethel’s house. But 
isn’t this queer ?”’ and she read aloud, “ ‘Baskets, 
but no extra wraps, will be 
needed.’ ” 


HE moment she blows out the light 
And all is dark and cool about, 
And through the window quickly peers 





out, 


wings. 


BY FOAMING BROOKS AND MOSSY 


particularly dark corner of stairway or closet | 
was rewarded by the addition of a big handful | 
to his store. 

Was there ever another such merry time! 
Such a clatter of nimble feet! Such shouts and 
squeals! Such musical laughter! Such a hum 
of happy voices! It was worth far more than 
the trouble just to see and hear it all, asserted 
Mrs. Cheney, as she watched the boys and girls 
flying hither and thither in their eager haste. 

But it was in the old garret that the children 
had the most sport. The queer hiding-places in 
which nuts might be found gave zest to the 
search, and when Mabel emerged from under 
the cobwebby eaves with hair a little rumpled, 
but triumphantly holding a full pint of walnuts, 
what a dash there was for the dark corners! 





| squirrels for handles. There was a pretty box | 
| of assorted nuts for the small boy who had the 
| fewest number of walnuts to carry home, and 
everybody seemed contented with the results of 
the nutting, all agreeing that it was almost more 
fun to hunt for nuts indoors than out in the 
fields. 
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A SPROUTING WOOD-PILE. 


By Fannie L. Brent. 


California, where geraniums grow as high 
as small trees. The Thurstons’ kitchen window 
was screened from the driveway by a hedge of 


| red geraniums which grew as high as the roof. 








NOOKS HE FINDS THE LAND OF STORY-BOOKS. 


busy and happy. They knew that their mother 
always had trouble to get good, dry kindling- 
wood, and as they dragged away the old stalks 
Carl said, “Let’s break them up into short 
pieces, and pile them up to dry for kindling- 
wood.” 

Annie agreed, and they found a nice, dry 
place near the barn where they could pile them. 
When the pile was done they called their 
mother, and showed it to her very proudly. 
Their mother said it was a good idea, and when 


| it was dry it would make very good kindling. 
arl and Annie Thurston lived in Pasadena, | 


But it did not get dry. 

There were nearly two weeks of pleasant 
weather after that, and the kindling began to 
look almost dry enough to use, when one 
Monday morning a soft, gray cloud spread over 

the blue sky and the rain 
began to fall very gently. 

















“That means you are to There was no thunder nor 
gather your nuts in the house, lightning nor wind, only the 
instead of in the woods,” ex- FOOTSTEPS. steady raindrops; but Carl 
plained Mabel’s brother Ralph, and Annie settled themselves 
with a laugh. en = s ~ulen. “CLE for two or three days indoors. 

“I don’t just see how,” said Cun’ G C- Pi in, — Se cil al They did not think of their 

Nobody else seemed to see oe —S — ion ty 48 On 0 oe 

= — ae Om 
“just how,” and for the next c oD ret > oc OR ee one looked at the other, and 
three days the nutting party a: Gites 7 wondered why they didn’t 
was the principal topic = pias Nee” ~— think to bring it in when the 
conversation among Ethel’s rain began. 
playmates. asin . “Well, it’ll have to dry all 

Saturday afternoon found Ga ER 0 Fer B a “ane } ee) over again, that’s all,” Carl 
Mabel, with a half-dozen other ~~~ omy, ~ = said. 
children, on the steps of the wh hl @ oan } The next day the clouds 
Ch vir we _ é j zi mn Ww 
eae se || cD ce cc |] Sinai Sve ws gr 
girls and boys and baskets, C's — Ceo. ; Gos 7 washing could make it, and 
and for a time the maid who ee a —_ the tops of the mountains were 
attended the door was kept just whitened with snow. In 
busy admitting the bright, the afternoon the children 
merry-faced guests. ™ te oa » ube fut — drove with their mother down 

When all hed arrived, Ethel’s a ss ot c= cd co _. G& _ - & & ai to Los Angeles, to spend a 
grown-up sister, Miss Eunice, Waeny Our» CSIs) May a 3 ae ar enc) few days with their aunt, and 
made known the way in which — a> a when they drove back the 
the nuts were to be gathered. (> ee OS Ot next week they brought their 

Two bushels of walnuts had Gein: Cr Lion cousin George with them. 
been scattered through the a Sess? ah They took their cousin out 
house from garret to basement, to see their wood-pile, but they 
and the children’s part was were as much surprised as 
to find them. Each one was George at what they saw, for 
to carry home all that he from every joint in the old, 
gathered, and they were at woody stalks a tiny, fresh 
liberty to search anywhere for green leaf was growing. They 
them wherever there were ran to bring mother, and what 
open doors. The only restric- a laugh they all had over 
tions made were that neither their kindling-wood that had 
doors nor drawers were to be sprouted ! 
opened. “Poor old stalks!’”’ she said. 

When the signal was given “T think we ought to en- 




















there was @ moment’s hesita- 
Uon, and then what a scamper- 


ing there was in all directions! Closed doors 


were soon found to be in a very small minority. 
The large house had been thrown open and 
thoroughly warmed from top to bottom, and 
everywhere the searchers came upon nuts, either 
singly or in small piles. 

Beds and bureaus, chairs and tables held the 





coveted prizes, and many an explorer of some 


At last it was over, the children could find no 


consider their spoils. It was soon decided that 
Mabel Chadwick’s basket was fuller than any 
other, and she was a very happy little girl when, 
as a reward for being the best nut-gatherer 


there, Miss Eunice presented her with a beauti- | 


ful little china nut-dish that had two miniature 





If you children 
plant 


courage them. 
would like, you may 


The hedge had been there a good many years, | them between your own little garden and the 
more nuts, and down-stairs they trooped to| and the old stalks were very thick and woody. 


They were bare, too, and Mrs. Thurston decided 
that all the old woody part must be cut down, 
to give the young stalks a chance to grow up. 
So one January morning she set Ling, the 
China boy, to cutting them down, and told Car! | 
j}and Annie to carry them away. 


They were | 








orchard, and have a hedge of your own.” 


So the boys took Carl’s little spade and hoe 


and dug up the earth, Ling stretched a cord, to 
help them get it straight, and Annie planted the 
old stalks, and now there are two geranium 
hedges on the Thurston place, instead of one. 
But they had to buy their kindling-wood. 
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CURRENT: BVENTS 


Visir FROM THE KAISER’s BROTHER.— 
President Roosevelt having aeceded to 
Emperor William’s request that Miss Alice 
Roosevelt be permitted to name the yacht which 
the emperor is having built in this country, the 
emperor announced by cable to 
the President his purpose to 
send his yacht, Hohenzollern, 
= to cross the Atlantic to be 
present at the ceremony. He 
added that his brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, would ap- 
pear as his representative, and 
would convey the expression of 
his sincere friendship for the 
United States and the Presi- 
dent. President Roosevelt 
replied with an assurance of a hearty welcome 
for the prince. It is expected that the yacht 
will be ready for launching about February 24th. 
The prince is 39 years old, and the only brother 
of the emperor. 





Prince HENRY. 


ENATORS ELEcTED.—Hon. Arthur P. Gor- 

man, Democrat, has been elected United 
States Senator from Maryland 
in place of Mr. Wellington, 
Republican, and the Hon. James 
B. McCreary, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky, in place of Mr. Deboe, 
Republican. Mr. Gorman was 
in the Senate from 1881 to 1899, 
and Mr. McCreary was a Rep- 
resentative from 1885 to 1897. 
Senators Foraker of Ohio and 
Allison and Dolliver of Towa, all Republicans, 
have been reelected. 
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SENATOR GORMAN. 


= CoRONATION.—The President has ap- 
pointed Mr. Whitelaw Reid of New York 
special ambassador to represent the United States 
at the coronation of King Edward VII., and 
Gen. James H. Wilson of Delaware and Capt. 
Charles EF. Clark, commander of the Oregon in the 
war with Spain, to represent the army and navy. 
NGLAND AND GERMANY.—In a speech at 
Edinburgh some weeks ago, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the British secretary of state for the colonies, 
defended the British army in South Africa against 
accusations of inhumanity, and intimated that its 
conduct compared very favorably with that of 
the German army in the war with France in 1871. 
The comparison occasioned great resentment in 
. Germany, which found expres- 
sion not only in the papers, but 
in large public meetings in 
Berlin and other German cities. 
No official notice was taken of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
until January 8th, when the 
German chancellor, Count von 
Biilow, in a speech in the 
Reichstag, in reply to a member 
who had bitterly assailed Mr. 
Chamberlain, deprecated extreme language, but 
himself criticized Mr. Chamberlain with consid- 
erable severity. When the subject came up 
again two days later, the chancellor spoke a second 
time, chiefly in rebuke of the unfriendly language 
of previous speakers. On the 11th Mr. Cham- 
berlain replied to the chancellor’s criticisms in 
a speech at Birmingham. The incident made a 
painful impression in both countries. 
HE IsTHMIAN CANAL.—The House of 
Representatives, January 9th, passed the 
Hepburn canal bill by a vote of 307 to2. An 
amendment empowering the President to deter- 


—~, mine the choice of routes be- 
fava) 
\ de / 


SENATOR ALLISON, 


tween Nicaragua and Panama, 
if the property and franchises 
of the Panama company could 
be bought for $40,000,000, was 
defeated by a vote of 102 to 170. 
The Hepburn bill provides for 
building the canal by the Nica- 
ragua route, concentrates all 
authority in the hands of the 
President, and appropriates at once $10,000,000 
of the total cost of $180,000,000. 


SENATOR MCCHEARY. 


pyarecomen IN PARAGUAY.—A revolution 

broke out in Paraguay, January 9th, as a 

result of which President Aceval was deposed 

and the control of the government was vested in 

Sefior Hector Carvallo, the vice-president. Before 

the change of government was effected there was 
fighting in the chamber of 
deputies, in which a senator 
was killed and several were 
wounded. 


ECENT DEATHS.—Horace 

E. Seudder, formerly editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
author of books for young peo- 
ple, and of the “Life of, James 
Russell Lowell,” died at Cam- 
bridge, January 11th, aged 
63.— Alpheus Hyatt, for many years assistant 
in the department of zoology at the Agassiz 
Museum of Harvard University, died suddenly 
January 15th, aged 63. 


Horace E. SCUDDER 
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NATURE @SCIENCE & 


HE FAVORITE Foop OF THE TERRIBLE 
CosprA.—The keepers of the big cobras in | 
the Central Park Menagerie and the New York 
Zoological Garden do not find it easy to supply 
their venomous charges with the kind of food 


that they specially prefer. In their native land 
cobras live chiefly on smaller and less dangerous 
and objectionable snakes, but although every 
effort is made to collect harmless snakes to satisfy 
the appetite of the imprisoned cobras, at some 
seasons they have to be content with rats and 
mice, which they do not particularly like. Other 
varieties of captive snakes are fed mainly on 
toads, mice and rabbits. English sparrows are 
also purchased for them. 


Curious SENSE THAT PLANTS HAVE. 
Francis Darwin, speaking before the mem- 
bers of the British Association at Glasgow, said 
that a pine-tree grows straight upward because 
it possesses a gravitation sense. A plant which 
grows in a curve in order to assume the position 
best suited to its needs also exhibits a 
perception of gravitation. Some 
flower-stalks are very 
cariously guided by the 
gravitation sense. The 
common narcissus is an 
example. At first there 
is a straight shaft pierc- 
i | ing the ground with its 
3 compact pointed flower- 
bud. “But as the flower opens, the stalk bends 
close to the tor and brings the flower-tube into 
a roughly horizontal position, where it shows off 
its brightly colored crown to the insects that 
visit it. The flowers are guided to the right 
position by the gravitation sense, and they 
inerease or diminish the angular bend in their 
stalk till the right position is attain 
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EstTs.—The continually increasing demand 
for india-rubber, and the great interest mani- 
fested in all efforts to prevent waste of the trees 
from which rubber is derived, have led our 
consuls in countries where these trees grow to | 
collect many valuable facts concerning them. | 
Consul Goldschmidt at La Guaira recently trans- 
mitted to Washington some highly interesting 
statements about the rubber, or caoutchouc, trees, 
of the upper Orinoco by Dr. Lucien Morisse, 
who has made extensive personal investigations 
in that region. Doctor Morisse makes the some- 
what surprising statement that the prohibition 
of the Venezuelan government against the felling 
of the trees is altogether unnecessary, because 
“it relates to an immense forest measuring upward 
of 74,000,000 acres, where caoutchouc exists in 
abundance, and which it would require millions 
and millions of hands to exploit, whereas it only 
contains three or four thousand Indians, not 
more than the tenth part of whom are engaged 
in the work.” 


HE ORIGIN OF PRECIOUS ORES. — Men 

sometimes dream of enormous wealth stored 
deep in the earth, below the reach of miners, but 
according to the statements of Prof. C. R. Van 
Hise at the Denver meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there is little or no ground to believe that valuable 
metallic deposits lie very deep in the earth’s 
crust. Such deposits, he said, are made by 
underground waters, and owing to the pressure 
on the rocks at great depths, the waters are 
confined to a shell near the surface. With few 
exceptions, ore deposits become too lean to repay 
working below 3,000 feet. Nine mines in ten, 
taking the world as a whole, are poorer in the 
second thousand feet than in the first thousand, 
and poorer yet in the third thousand than in the 


second. 
NATURE OF THE SuNn’s CoronA.— Prof. 
W. W. Campbell, the Director of the Lick 
Observatory, in summing up the results of the 
observations and photographs made by the party 
sent from that observatory to study the total 
eclipse of the sun in Sumatra last May, says 
that the general conclusion to be drawn is that 
the coronal structure surrounding the sur is 
made up of matter, probably very finely divided, 
ejected from the surface of the sun with great 
velocities, just as we have matter ejected, now 
«nd then, from terrestrial voleanoes, with com- 
paratively small velocities. 
SUBMARINE FrRRy-BoAt.— Monsieur 
Goubet, the French inventor of submarine 





boats, has devised a model of a boat intended to 
run under water and toconvey passengers between | 
France and England by means of a cable | 
Stretched across the Channel. Perhaps his | 
strongest argument for an underwater passage | 
is that the steadiness of motion would prevent | 
seasickness, the traditional terror of the English | 
Channel. The submarine boat Fulton lately 
lay undisturbed on the bottom off the Long 
Island coast while a tempest overhead sent many 
vessels to destruction, a fact which is in accord- 
ance with former experience that the disturbances 
produced by storm-waves do not reach very deep. 
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Heart Disease. 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, but 
scarcely one case in a hundred is organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach are both 
controlled by the same great nerves, the sympa- 
thetic and pneumogastric, and when the stomach 
fails to properly digest the food and it lies in the 
stomach fermenting, gases are formed which 





distend the organ, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs, causing palpitation, irregularity and | 
shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that the 
continued disturbance of the heart sooner or 
later may cause real organic heart trouble, and | 
in fact frequently does so. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the blood 
thin and watery and deficient in red corpuscles, | 
and this further irritates and weakens the heart. | 

The most sensible thing to do for heart trouble | 
is to insure the digestion and assimilation of the 
food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at most drug-stores and 
which contain the necessary digestive elements in 
a pleasant, convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and vigorous 
by keeping their digestion perfect by observing 
the rule of taking one or two of these tablets 
after each meal, or at least after each hearty 
meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. 8. P. 
pepsin, diastase from malt and other natural 
digestives which act only on the food, digesting 
it perfectly and preventing acidity, gases, and 
the many diseased conditions which accompany a 
weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the system 
any strong medicine or powerful drug, but simply 
the natural digestive elements which every weak 
stomach lacks. | 





So widely known and popular have these 
tablets become that they are now sold by every 
druggist in the United States, Canada-and Great 
Britain. 
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It tells all about the 
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and contains artistic drawings, illustrating 
and suggesting arrangements of cozy corners, 
window seats, etc.,where our Kapok cushions 
can be used to beautify the home. Our Ezybed 
= Mattresses, Pillows and Cushions are 
rless, non-a bsorbent and vermin 
pone Physicians recommend them because 
they are sanitary as well as comfortable. We 
sell them on 60 Nights’ Trial and pay all 
express charges to yourhome. Booklet Free. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., 
Dept. P, Cincinnati, O 
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TEVENS RIFLE CONTEST. 


We are prepared to send booklet an- 
nouncing the results of our 1901 contest 
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»e Of more interest than our last one. 
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J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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and they 

Special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy cases. 

Full information in Catalogue No. 2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use C — wr _ 

SHS for the distressing and often 
igng” ‘ fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Li Druggists. 


VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
Gf and all alfictions of the skin. “A littl 
Vy, higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N 3 
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A STRAIGHT SHOT 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY ACCIDENT. 
A lady who accidentally began eating Grape- 
Nuts and quickly discovered the strength that 


she gained, felt disposed to write regarding the 
food. 
She says, “Grape-Nuts has done so much for 


me. When I came out of school I was broken 
down in health from overwork and nervousness 
Every summer during the hot weather I have 
been practically exhausted, and generally have 
lost five pounds or over. 

“Quite by accident I began using Grape-Nuts 
and thought I liked it very much at first, but the 
| taste grew on me so much that I am extrava 
| gantly fond of it. I ate it all last summer and 
| was surprised to find that I kept up, with plenty 
of strength, my nerve force increased, and 1 lost 
no flesh. 

“I know exactly what has sustained me, for I 
have made no change in my way of living except 
to take on Grape-Nuts. I never tire of it. I 
| always use it with cold cream in summer and 
| warm cream in winter. This isa straightforward, 





| honest letter, and I trust it will be of service to 
| you.” 


Lucy J. Rowen, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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““THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


is all that is necessary if you mention this publi- 
cation. A most valuable and interesting illus- 
trated booklet of the greatest benefit to all who 
value health. All about the wonderful soap that 
cleans and disinfects at one operation, and the 
price within reach of all. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 










Carton containing two regular-sized cakes of Lifebuoy 
Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it Addres: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us 
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new styles for the co 
ing Spring season 


addition to our splendid assort 
ment of Tailor-Made Suits, 
Visiting Costumes, Skirts and 
Rainy-Day Garments, we 


have opened a department for 
Shirt-Waist Suits. 
a most complete line of 
these dainty garments, 
and make them in all the 
leading wash fabrics 
Remember, we keep no 
made but 


e show 
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ready - gt ods, 

make every garment t& 
order, This is a “money 
back business.” If what 


you get does not fit and 
give satisfaction, send it 
back, and we will re- 
JSund your money. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 
Suits, stylish and 
pretty, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, 
lined throughout 
with excellent taf 
feta silk, $15 up. 

Skirts, in the newest fabrics, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, . 
and full of style, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, 
Raglians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for catalogue and a complete line of 
samples of the materials from which we make our 
garments. You will get them /ree by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


$3 up. 
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sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. 
that our trade-mark - 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


on every card. You will then have th 


is 


original and genuine; the bestin finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to ) ab. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the 
aaaitiqnal pages over eight—which 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent Bhs each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-Office Money-Orc mer, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the ane 3% a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us - a letter must do it on their own 
responsibilit 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of — by us before the date opposite your 
name on paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription 8 paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew eubsorigtions. © cnowals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLDS. 


OLUMES have been written on the 
wretched condition which, taking 
one of its causes for the disease 
itself, we call a “cold”; but very 
little progress has been made in the 
way of its prevention or cure. In 
avoiding it we are warned to beware 

of drafts, wet feet, sudd h of tempera- 
ture, and so forth, and the advice is excellent. 
The only objection to it is that it is impossible 
always to follow it. But exposure of this kind is 
not the sole cause, for if it were, a wetting or a 
chill would always be followed by a cold, and 
that, we all know to our joy, is not the case. 

A cold in the head is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose produced by certain 
bacteria. What these bacteria are, and whether 
it is always the same kind that produces a cold, 
are questions that have not been settled. Some, 
at least, of them are probably always present in 
the air of our houses or the dust of our streets, 
in our pockets, where, whenever suffering from 
an acute cold in the head, we carelessly put soiled 
handkerchiefs containing vast numbers of the 
germs, and on clothes, books, furniture, money 
and hundreds of other things with which we come 
in contact daily. So it cannot be the germs alone 
that cause a cold, otherwise we should never be 
free from one. 

The germ of any disease is the same as a seed; 
it will grow and multiply if planted in suitable 
soil, but not otherwise. So the germ or germs of a 
cold will not grow in a healthy nose; the mucous 
membrane of the nose must be prepared by some 
local or general cause which weakens its power 
of resistance. This may be a local disturbance of 
the blood-supply, caused by a chilling of the 
surface of the body, or irritation by the inhalation 
of dust or of strong fumes, as of burning sulphur; 
or it may be some defect in the construction of the 
nasal cavities, causing a chronic discharge which 
keeps the mucous membrane constantly irritated ; 
or it may be some influence which depresses the 
general system and makes it vulnerable to the 
attacks of the microbes. 

Such inflnences may be fatigue, mental anxiety, 
loss of sleep and the like, but perhaps more often 
self-poisoning by the waste products found in the 
intestines and absorbed instead of being promptly 
eliminated. The absorption of those waste prod- 
ucts of the body which should be got rid of 
through the lungs, but which are not because of 
faulty habits of breathing, is another form of self- 
poisoning which leads to colds. 
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THE NEW INTEREST IN ASIA. 


N° aspect of this winter’s work in Congress is 
more striking than the evidence which it 
shows of the new importance of Asia in American 
concerns. The proposed canal across the isthmus 
will really be a great waterway to that continent, 
as well as an easy route between the two coasts of 
this republic. The bill already introduced for a 
Pacific cable to provide direct communication with 
Hawaii and the Philippines also reveals Asiatic 
inclinations. Our commerce on the Pacific is 
growing rapidly, and our interest in its islands 
and distant shores is increasing still faster. 

Toa remarkable degree, in the past, the world 
has, as people have thought of it, been repre- 
sented by a long rectangular map in which Alaska 
occupies the western end and Siberia the eastern. 
The great intervening trade routes have been by 
way of Europe, many of them through the Suez 
Canal. 

A map of the world’s ocean cables reveals 
the same characteristic. The Atlantic is crossed 


in many places; Africa is encircled by cables,” 


and Australia has a large number. About the 
Americas, Europe and Asia cables reach to the 
frozen zone, but the great stretches of the Pacific 
still remain blank. 

All this will soon be changed, and the Pacific 
may be expected to bear its share of the future 
commerce of the world. That ocean is our 
approach to Asia, the most remarkable of all the 
continents, comprising, as it does, three-tenths of 
the land area of the globe and six-tenths of its 
population. In mountains, plateaus and other 
natural phenomena Asia easily leads. Gaged by 
almost any standard, it is Titanic. 

The pursuits of peace are thus bringing closer 
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together our new country and this oldest of 
continents, this cradle of humanity. The growth 
of our acquaintance, as shown in legislation and 
commerce, may henceforth be noted with enlarg- 
ing interest. 
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PERFECTLY WILLING TO WEEP. 


Pigee a photographer finds it easier to 

arrange a “scenic effect’? than to make a 
human being seem at home in it, but there are 
exceptions to therule. “A man came in the other 
day,” says an artist, who relates the experience 
in Stray Stories, “and busied himself in looking 
over samples. until I asked, ‘Did you wish a 
sitting?’ 

“<I don’t see anything like what I want,’ he 

lied. 
rrr t told him that if he would indicate what he 
wanted I might arrange it. 

**T don’t know as you can,’ he said, ‘for I don’t 
see an hing at all like what Iwant. ‘You see, it’s 
like this,’ he explained. ‘I had a girl that I loved, 

and we were going to get married. She had her 
things made up, and we were all but ready, when 
she was taken fll and died. And what I wanted 
was a picture of me sitting on her grave, wee 

“T was touched at the homel story of ne 
told him I could send a man with him to the e grave, 
and have the picture taken as he desir 

“*Tt’s some distance,’ he said. ‘It’s over in 
Ireland. I expect it ’ud eyes a lot to send over 
your traps for what I want. 

“T said it would. 

“‘T thought,’ he answered, ‘that mebbe you 
could rig ot a fo here, in oy shop, and I 
would weep and it would do just as well. 
It’s no trouble tor me to weep anywhere.’ ” 


* ¢ 


A WHITE FLAMINGO. 


A joke which no doubt afforded satisfaction to 
the perpetrators was recently played on a 
post commandant in Cuba, who had the misfortune 
to be unpopular with hismen. A New York paper 
tells the story: 


The commandant had two fads. He believed in 
whitewash, and — of it, ropical dis it to be the 
most effective preventive of ‘tropical peases — 
discovered; and he was very much a 
pet flamingo, who resented being kept os captivity, 
and showed his resentment by nippin every 
soldier who pee his way. For the soldier there 
was nothing to do but to mutter under his breath, 
and wait for revenge. 

One morning an order was issued from head- 
quarters that articles pertaining to the camp which 


were not sheltered from the weather should be |. 


whitewashed. Later in the day the commandant 
went out to look at his pet ae He found 
him as white as the driven sn 

To the sorrow of the Soldiers. the bird survived 
the treatment. 
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“THIRDLY” WAS MISSING. 


octor Gordon, who was the first minister of 
the church in Jamaica Plain, about the 
year 1771, was a Scotchman, very stern and arbi- 
trary in his manners, and precise and orderly in 
his own habits. The following anecdote of him is 
recorded in the family journal of one of his old 
parishioners: 


One Sunday while preaching he had begun to 
develop his theme with the usual “firstly,” and 
got through that and “secondly.” Then, turning 

e leaves of his ahivdiy Ps lie said: “Third ly, 
a second time y; and again in great 
embarrassment. “Thirdl 4 - 

Just then a little girl in one of the front pews 
stood up and said: 

“Please, sir, , thirdly flew out of the window 
some time ago. 
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FOR ART’S SAKE. 


r. Boughton, the English artist, while sketch- 
ing in the Alps, was one day in search of a 
suitable background of dark pines for a picture 
he had planned. He found at last the precise 
situation he was seeking, and best of all, says 
Tit-Bits, there happened to be a pretty detail in 
the figure of an old woman in the foreground. 


“I asked the old lady,” said Mr. Boughton, “to 
remain seated until I had made a sketch of her. 
She assented, but in a few minutes asked me how 
long I should be. ‘Only about’ a quarter of an 
hour,’ I answered, reassuringly. 

“Three minutes or so later she again asked me 
—this time with manifest anxiety—if I should be 
much longer. 

“Oh, not long... I answered. ‘But why do you 
ask so anxiously?” 
**Oh, it’s nothing, she sadly answered, ‘only 
rm sitting on an an hill.’ 
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PATRIOTIC BLOOD. 


ut in Cincinnati there is an Irishman who, 
like many other good Irishmen, is firm in his 
loyalty to his native land. 


One morning not long ago he was at work near 
the top of a telephone-pole, petating it a bright 
green, when the pot of paint’ slipped and splashed 
on the sidewalk. 

A few_minutes later another Irishman came 
otene. He looked at the paint, then at his 
countryman on the ladder, coming down the pole, 
and inquired, with anxiety in his tone: 

“Doherty, Doherty, hov ye had a himorrhage?” 
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ON THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 


well-known society woman was taking a 
drive in the park, says the New York Times. 
The coachman was too lively in his use of the 
whip, and nearly ran into another vehicle. 
“James,” said the lady, after they had returned 
home, “you were very careless to-day. What was 
your head given you for if not to use?” 
“Pardon, mem,” replied James. “If I had Ay 
nena ae not be workin’ Pies thirty-five dollars a 
m 
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riend Charles,” asked a Quaker, “wh 
thee use thy buffalo-robe with the hair Sie 
it 9” 
“That is the way the buffalo wore it,’”’ was the 


rep 
PRat, ” retorted the Quaker, “the buffalo wore 
it with the hair side toward us.”—Li ippincott’s. 


White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice ” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
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The Hartford Tire 


has withstood all competition as the speedi- 
est, most reliable, long wearing 
Single Tube Tire 


ever manufactured: the tire for every kind 
of tire-equipped vehicle 


mahesandaertia 
more men’s $3. 00 and $3.50 
shoes than any other two man- 


ufacturersin the world. WHY? The Dunlop Tire 
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iliency, is the universally p 
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His reputation f for the best $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes in style, fit and 
wear is world-wide. 

Notice increase of sales in table 

below : 


1899 — 898.182 Pairs. 

1900 = 1,259,754 Pairs. 
1901—1,566,720 Pairs. 
Business More Than Doubled in 
Four Years. 
ay by 63 Stores in Ameri- 

best 


The Hartford Solid Tire 
is made with the same uniform quality that charac- 

terizes our other product; our reputation 

will not permit of our making 
: \ any inferior article 
the best ted and ‘We have in stock and will supply the proper : 

yen auscan leathers includin Pat. AW, weight tire for every kind of wheel. Let mato ex- 
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Because of the extraordinary amount of care exercised from the moment the 
fresh meat is refrigerated until it is cured and placed upon the marketman’s counter, 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon continue to grow in favor and popularity. Every 
detail of preparation receives intelligent attention, and no effort is spared to make 
the Swift Products the best of their kind. 


CHICAGO KANSASCITY OMAHA SWIFT & COMPANY st. LOUIS” ST. JOSEPH = ST. PAUL 
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Many of them live in under the bridges that are 
raised on stout timbers to make a track for the 
laden carts that go to the scow at the end of 
the pier. ‘These scavengers are mostly unmarried 
men, or men who come ahead of their families to 
make a home for them in the New World. Their 


| huts are built of old boards, of matting and 


THE HARDEST JOBS OF ALL. 
The Italian Scavengers of New York. | 
By Jacob A. Riis. 


ome of the scavengers of New York ad 
S in the narrow down-town alleys that cut | 
into the blocks of old houses along the | 
East River shore and lead by tortuous ways to | 
the rear tenements ; others live under the elevated 
piers called “dumps,” over which the ash-carts 
travel night and day. Nowadays they are all | 
Italians. Years ago the poorest Irish and 
German immigrants did this work, but now they 
have risen higher in the social scale. 
Many of the Irish and German scavengers 
became hod-carriers and some of their children in 
time became bricklayers, perhaps contractors. | 
Others forsook the city, and so helped to solve in | 
the best of all ways the problem of the tenement. | 
A settlement of German ragpickers on the East | 





A LITTLE ORPHANED HEBREW 
A STRAY CUR. 


LAD. « . 


Side broke camp and went west in a body after | 
— occupied a most wretched city block for 
ears. 

They had bought a whole township of prairie | 
land with their accumulated savings, and they 
settled upon it. Since then they have bred a 
generation of farmers, and some of their children | 
may now be sitting in legislatures, or even heard | 
in Congress. } 

Their successors in scavengering evince as yet 
no such ambition. ‘They are the poorest of the 
poor, content to fill their humble station, yet so | 
thrifty that better days must be ahead for them 
also. 

No matter how little the Italian scavenger 

earns, he usually manages to lay something by 
for the rainy day. So he is independent, for it is 
not what a man earns but what he saves that 
makes him so. The city’s ash-heaps are his field 
and he cultivates it assiduously, getting more out 
of it in the end than many an ambitious gold- 
digger gains from his find. 

‘These ash-heaps, which would make a moun- 
tainous pile were they allowed to accumulate for 
a single season, have sometimes been compared 
to gold-mines because it happens now and then— 
just often enough to keep sharp eyes prying— 
that a piece of lost jewelry or a silver spoon that 
accidentally went into the ash-barrel turns up 
in them. But they are gold-mines in quite a 
different sense. 

Years ago, before the advent of the Italian, the 
city paid gangs of men wages for “trimming 
the scows,” as it is called. Their work was to 
spread evenly the refuse which is dumped from 
the ash-carts, so that the loads may be taken 
safely to the dumping-grounds far out at sea. 
The Italian discovered that there was profit in 
trimming the scows for nothing, even in paying 
for the privilege, on condition that he were 
allowed the pickings. 

Nowadays the city receives a great deal more 
money for letting the job than it formerly paid 
for getting it done. Half a dozen contractors 
compete for it, and hire their countrymen in 
squads to do the work. The contractor’s profit 
comes from the rags, the bones, bottles, tin cans, 
paper and an endless variety of things that come 
down in the carts. 

The rags are made into paper, the bones into 
fertilizer, the solder is melted out of the cans, 
the tin is used for trunk-making and for other 
purposes, and so on with all the scraps. A long, 
wonderful story might be told of the part the 
ash-heap plays in the commerce of our day. 
Perhaps the very paper I am writing on was 
made from their refuse; but it is about those | 
who dig in the ash-heap that I wish to tell. 





| they do not trouble the men who live there. 





other wreckage from the dump. Their bedding, 
too, comes to them on the ash-cart. Cinders are 
| their fuel. Sometimes they set fire to their 
barracks, and then the police and fire department 
drive them out; but they are back in a week. 

Rats forage in herds under the dumps, but 
The 
landscape, such as it is, is ashen-hued on the 
brightest of days. The “local color” sifts through 
the planks of the roadway above upon all and 
| everybody with impartial indifference, and yet 
| under its covering there are degrees of rank, so 
| to speak. 

There are aristocratic dumps and dumps of 
common clay. Thearistocratic ones are up-town, 
where the carts from the brownstone districts 
unload. One can tell them at a glance from the 
contractor’s “stock.”” Wine-bottles and crush- 
hats are not at home in tenements, and if they 
were they would never go to the dump, where 
even the fashions are repre- 
sented—last year’s. 

Here and there a child has 
drifted in from the tenement 
that refused him a home, and 
has found one with the scaven- 
gers, on the condition, insepa- 
rable from the dump, that he 
must scratch for a living. If 
he can do nothing else he can 
bale rags. 

In visiting all the dumps a 
couple of years ago, I found 
half a dozen children at work. 
One was a little orphaned He- 
brew lad, who had _ sought | 
shelter there with a stray cur, 
his familiar companion. The | 
dump had adopted them both ; | 
the boy looked after the rags, 
the dog after the rats, and both 
seemed content with their situ- 
ations. 

Sometimes women work on 
the scows, doing the picking 
while the men rake and spread 
the stuff; or attending to the 
washing and drying of the rags 
that are the chief prize of the 
ash-heap. But the women do 
not live in the dump; they are 
generally the helpers of their 
husbands. Perhaps their men 
belong to the night-shift and 
sleep by day while the wives 
take their places, but this is exceptional—the 
women generally work at home. 

What they call home is some dark little coop 
in a rear tenement, reached by rickety stairs, 
| maybe in the far corner of a moldy basement, 
| for which they invariably pay a rent that ought 
to secure them a decent suite of apartments. | 
Dark, dismal and fearfully dilapidated as these 
| rooms are, they often evince the occupants’ 
desperate desire to be clean. 

There is often some attempt at adorning the 
family bed by a more or less artistic display of 
ragged quilting ; and always there is an endeavor | 
to beautify the family altar, perhaps merely by 
a cheap print of some saint. Such tokens are 
cheering ; they reveal the instinct of woman for | 
creating a home wherever she may be. 

Nowadays the women of the scavengers nearly | 
all work for the sweater, for they have under- 
bidden the refugee Jew, who was supposed to be 
at the last level of thrifty industry. The few 
cents they can earn each week by sewing help 
eke out the family income and the family bank- | 
account, which is sometimes considerable. But 
the secret of the sum is always guarded with 
most jealous care, for the Italian is by nature | 
secretive. 

He has been charged with sending his children 
to work when they should be in school, and some | 
do. But this is oftenest his choice when there is | 
no room in the school for his children. He is 
really anxious that his boy shall learn English, 
for he soon finds out that to prosper here he 
should know the language of Americans. 

There is peace and quiet all week long in these | 
tenements except on Sunday. On that day many 
of the Italian laborers come home to get a wash 
and shake the ashes out of their dothes. Having | 
done that, they settle down to a game of cards, | 
and like as not, there is a fight before they are | 
done. They are hot-headed, and they play cards | 
in an excited fashion that is quite alarming to a | 
stranger, for they look always as if they were | 
near a fight. 

If they come to the point of violence, the doctor 
usually gets a job and adollar. The police are not 
always called in—rarely unless the knife-thrust 
or the bullet threatens to end the game for the | 
victim forever. Then it is generally the doctor | 
who summons the policeman. 

The policeman finds great difficulty in getting | 
any information from the family, or from others 
who attended the card-party, that might be of | 
use in catching the man who hurt the victim. 
According to the code of these Italians, the dis- | 


WITH - 


| covery of the criminal is the business of the | 


police, and they say so with perfect frankness. 
“Fix him myself,” they say, meaning they will 


| throat, stomach and abdomen are, for the moment, 


take revenge on the one who stabbed the injured 
man, and they nod to the officer to let that end of 
the business alone. He has to let it alone, quite 
frequently, because he cannot help himself. By 
and by he hears of another cutting affray in 
which things have been “fixed”? according to | 
Italian ideas. ; 

But on the whole these scavengers are a quiet, 
peaceful lot, pursuing their low occupation with- 
out grumbling, and making money at it. Nobody 
hears of a strike on the dumps, and I, at least, 
have never heard of an Italian scavenger starving. 
But I have often heard the physicians who practise 
among them—it must be confessed with but little 
success, chietly because the doctor is rarely called 
until the patient is half«lead—say that they 
could wish for no better practice as far as the pay 
is concerned. 

It is always prompt, and that is well, for if the 
doctor does not cure the patient by one visit, his 
friends send for another and another doctor, until 
the scavenger can never need a doctor again. 
Then his surviving friends abuse all the doctors 
at the wake. 
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A WINDFALL. 


lautists,”’ says the author of “Vagrom Men,” 

in his chapter devoted to “The Street 
Musician,” “appear to be the meekest-spirited 
of men.”’ Then he gives this amusing, and at the 
same time pathetic, incident he once witnessed in 
which a poor flautist was one of the chief actors: 


| are famous wherever chickens _ are raised 


It happened one bleak night in December. 
The streets were almost deserted, and a bitter 
wind was driving down the streets, carrying 
everything before it. Few people were about. 
Nevertheless, a wretched flute-player, despite 
the wind, was trying to blow a few coppers from 
the pockets of the chance wayfarer. 

He seemed to be in the last stage of consump- 


tion; his long black coat was pinned across his 
| throat in a way that suggested his shirtless 


| condition, while on his face was written a whole 
| jeremiad of wo. Although he blew into his 
| pipe with all the might he could command, yet 
ip produced no sound. The other blower of wind 
was too strong for him. His fierce gusts seemed 


| to be blown through and through him, and with 


searching keenness. 

Presently a big, lusty, well-favored man came 
along. He observed curiously for a minute or two 
the poor flautist’s efforts to raise the wind ; then, 
quietly taking the instrument out of his hands, | 
he applied it to his own lips, at the same time 
signing to the poor fellow to go before and hold | 
the hat. He did so, whereupon the worthy 
citizen commenced to blow out such a liquid 
flood of melody that every passer-by stood and 


| listened, and every listener put his hand into his | 


pocket and cast his offering into the hat. ‘Thus 
they went the length of the street. Then the 
rubicund Orpheus returned the flute to its owner, 
wished him a good night and a better supper, 
and turned to go. 

But the poor fluter, grateful for his unexpected 
windfall, gently detained his benefactor, and 
thinking he was in the profession, proposed to 
divide with him the results of their joint efforts. 
This, of course, the stranger would not hear of, 
and hastened quickly away. The other mean- 
while delayed his much-needed supper to look 
after him with dimming eyes. 
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THE ROAR OF A LION. 


Boge Livingstone noted the odd resemblance | 

between the roar of the South African lion 
and that of the ostrich. Mr. Millais, the author 
of “A Breath From the V eldt,”’ says that although 
the roar of the ostrich is not so loud, it has 
exactly the same tone as that of the lion. But 
the ostrich always roars his best, the lion very | 
seldom—because a good roar requires a great | 
physical effort. The author gives an interesting 
description of the physical exertion which the 
lion makes, and his appearance, when he roars 
his best. 


The whole interior and muscles of mouth, 
converted into an organ of terrific sound, and the 
sound does make the earth tremble—or appear to 
do so. But the attitude is not that usually drawn. 

Unless he roars lying down, when he puts his 
head up, like a dog barking, ‘the lion emits his | 





| first moan in any position, then draws in his neck | 
j}and lowers his head with extended jaws, right | 


| down to his fore paws, as if about to be violently 
| sick ; while at the same time the back is arched, 
and the whole animal bears an appearance of 
concentrated strain. 

Why lions roar, when it ought to pay better 
to keep silent, is not yet explained. General | 
Hamilton was ‘convinced that tigers hunting in 
company roar to confuse and frighten the deer. 
Possibly the lion roars, when prowling round a 
camp, in the hope of causing some of the draft- 
animals to break loose ; at other times it appears 
to be a form of conversation with others at a 
distance. 


COULDN’T AFFORD TO JUMP. 


A= Irish brakeman had been hired by a| 

Northwestern railroad, and was set at work 
on a construction-train at three cents a mile for 
wages. One day, says the man quoted by the 
Portland Oregonian, the train got away on a} 
mountain grade and went flying down the track 


| at about sixty miles an hour. 


I twisted the brakes hard all along the tops. 

Pretty soon I saw Mike crawling along one of | 
the cars on all fours, his face the color of milk. 
I thought he was getting ready to jump. 

“Mike,” I yelled, “for goodness’ sake, don’t | 
| jump !”” 

He clamped his fingers on the running- -board | 
| to give him a chance to turn round, and _ 
at me contemptuously, answ ered : 

“Jump, is it? D’ye think I ’d be jumpin’ an’ 
me makin’ three cints a moile ?” 
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BOSTON STAMMERERS wt #?tusteathctn 
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Young men to learn ham. 

phy. F. WHITEMAN,C hatham. 
on Hundred Young Me are wanted at the Albany Business 

to learn fF. le- 
bp v4 

in business wh ileal 
may be secure a - — 


and Short- 
them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 
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MY SITUATION 


With SMITH & THAYER CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand 

Arthur T. Cole, Whitman, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


THIS PAYS ~ CIRCULARS WITH YOUR NAME. 


FREE sample of our new and 





- yy 

" 4) elegant 65 cent PRINTING 
¥ 4 WY OUTFIT with price to agts, 
Y 4 for stamp. Prints any letter 


and address on stationery. 
TURNER MFC. CO.. 
105 Summer St. Boston 


9 0” Day Brooders 











or 1ey are used at the Maas., R. L, 
Va. Experiment Stations and 
by Te ading pa men everywhere. We 
would call especial attention to our new 
5 Brooders. Peep 0’ Day Portable 
Poultry- House we wm Aad, Ar. ard 


Our Illus. Cata, for 1902 
Poultry Specialties in v. S. Free. 
E. F. HODGSON, BOX 50, 
DOVER, MASS. 


artificially. 
Me., N. ¥ 
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CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE, It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 








QAP ALBREAD LSA Orwrarowp 


WHY NOT 


rub up all the furniture as well 
as the floor in your house with 


English Wood 
Oil Polish. 


A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 








It keeps the dust from rising, is not 
slippery like wax and does not scratch. 
Any one may apply it with a cloth. 


Prices: 


The best-known repolisher and bright- 


$1.00 a gallon. 
60 cts. a half gallon. 
35 cts. a quart. 


ener. If your dealer does not keep it 


insist upon his getting it for you. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mfrs., 
103, 105, 107 Broad St., Boston. 
OOOO" 


SCROLL 
SAWYER. 


On receipt of 15 cents 
I will send, post-paid, 
the pattern of this 
Three-Shelf Brack- 
et, size 18x 21, over 300 
Miniature 
for Scroll 
Saw ng,and my ILLus- 
TRATED Catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, sathe 

Fancy Woods, Smal 

Locks, Me Hinges, 
Catches, Clock Move 
ments, ete.; or send 6 
cents forCatalogue and 
Miniature Designs. 

A. H. POMEROY, 

C Department, 

98 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 


Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of 


Amateur > 
Photographs 


Is Now Open, 
and subscribers and friends are cordially invited 
to visit it at any time. Several thousand Photo- 
graphs from all parts of the country are exhibited 
to the best advantage, and are considered the 
most interesting and representative of progress 
in Amateur Photography yet displayed in The 
Companion’s series of exhibitions. 


Ld 
The Photographs are on view 
daily, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, from eight to five. 
ww 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION LIBRARY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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5 Rooms $75 


ore 7 
| Ask Your Neighbor || 7 Rooms $s 


9 Rooms 


About the DIGHTON | ,.,.22%.... 


ALL COMPLETE. 

















If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace 
anywhere, at any price, that is as economical in fuel as the “ DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or requires less atten- 
tion than the “ DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any longer time against 
repairs than we guarantee the “ DIGHTON.” 

The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 
upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for 
a large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely 
ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in 
any way add to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 

We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing 
and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a“ DIGHTON ” Furnace is for the actual worth, based 
on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be z . 
made, embodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on H ERE is no cereal equaling 
any Furnace, and constructed in a way to heat 2 given number of cubic feet with ‘ | f dj b f 
as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. = 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our — of bee H O as an article o let, utl 
és ” ae : r cael 

DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, sentiment, or something else besides actu you want a change try «“Break- 


Furnace value; something that is of no real worth to you in any way. 


our old Furna as given out see w. zt will ir it, then ite to us . ° 
Ly ld Furnace has g. t see what it will cost to ggg ay ay ed aaa fast Crisps,” the concentrated nutri- 


a priceonanew DIGHTON, Every Part Warrante 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. a 
Heat a ment of wheat, malted. No cooking. 


Yu. '“S* Perhaps He Heats Ready to use. 
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Dighton| HIS House With One 
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Furnace. 











olonial Spurits X.-Begin the day 





pn aed te wan 
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TRADE MARK 


A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and ¥ ; at aes owith a cup ot 


clear as crystal. 


The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and ? Li wv ® 
coffee urns, etc. ke » 
Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. Ate ‘ G 7 e a 


A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 


4 $2 St 





Sy 


Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 


Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. : a ee - = e 
Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in‘stock send >, S | . 

us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 4 le s 6 4 " . 

carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty &% 


souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 


A Home Furnished 


With a New Companion Sewing Machine a home is well fitted for secur- 
ing many of the essential comforts of life. Perhaps your home may be in need of 
one of these modern necessities? If so, a Booklet of the New Companion may 
interest you. It gives a full description of the three styles offered by us, and it 
also shows why we can sell a Modern, High-Grade and Warranted 
Sewing Machine at about one-half the price of other standard makes. 


If this announcement interests you may we not send you a Descriptive 
Booklet, also samples of work made on the Machine and testimonials from many 


who have the Machine in use P 
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We Pay the Freight. 


We can supply three styles— each fitted with a latest Set of Attach- 
ments, Ball Bearings, Handsome Quartered Oak Tables, 
Twin Spool Holder, Double Feed, Self-Setting Needle, Self- 
Threading Shuttle, Improved 
Bobbin Winder, Thread Cutter, Double Lift and many other desirable 
features. The three styles are as follows: 
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STYLE 1. Five Drawers . . i ; ‘ - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head, Seven Drawers . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Desk Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 
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At the above prices we deliver the Machines freight paid to any railroad freight 
office in the United States east of Colorado, and also guarantee safe delivery. Remem- 
ber, we allow a purchaser thirty days in which to test the Sewing Machine. If at 
the end of that time the Machine is not satisfactory it may be returned to us at our 
expense, and the full amount paid for same will be immediately refunded. 


DO YOU NOT WANT A NEW COMPANION 
UPON THESE CONDITIONS ? 
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STYLE 2. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





